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THE OPEN WAY TO REFORM. 





HERE is in the world a great deal of 
want, misery, degradation and crime. 
Our jails and penitentiaries, in which we 


cage the human wild beasts that prey upon | 
mankind, and our alms-houses, those com- | 


mon sewers in which we float the dregs of 
society down to the grave, are full to over- 
flowing. Houses are licensed by law or 
allowed by custom in almost every town and 
village, to minister to the depraved appe- 
tites of the bad and to allure the unsuspect- 
ing to destruction. ‘Trade has its decep- 
tions. 
the front pews of our churches. The love 
of money displaces in men’s bosoms all 
sense of honor, honesty and justice. Hu- 
man spiders lurk in every corner to lure into 
their toils the innocent and suck their blood. 


Hypocrisy sits with brazen face in | 





throughout the world, but hearts that are 
hardened heed it not; its light is sur- 
rounded everywhere by darkness, and its 
summer warmth is met on all sides by win- 
try cold. 

Thus men grow better slowly. The 
present generation seems to have advanced 
very little, morally, beyond the point 
reached by the preceding one, and there 
are those who maintain that the civilization 
of which we boast is in many respects no 
higher than that attained by certain nations 
thousands of years ago. 

To those who believe the doctrine that it 
is not the will of the Heavenly Father 
‘*that one of these little ones should per- 
ish,’’ the thought must have frequently 
occurred whether there is no more ofen way 
of reforming the world than those that have 


| heretofore enlisted the chief strength, talent 
Public duty yields up its life to the howl- | 


and zeal of philanthropists and Christians. 


ing, hungry pack of private interests, and | We pretend to no new discovery when we 
patriotism grows sick at heart in being com- | say that in no direction will effort toward 


pelled to witness the sacrifice. Corruption, | 


reform produce such a yield of fruit as in 


with a giant’s strength and a fiend’s pur-| securing the right educ ation of the young. 


pose, is sapping the very foundations of |**An ounce of prevention,’ 
free institutions among us, and the goddess | where, ‘‘is worth a pound of cure. 


’ here as else- 


With 


of liberty weeps continual tears in view of | age, habits become fixed, the heart becomes 
the danger that threatens her long-sought | hard, and errors long indulged strike their 
| roots deep into the spiritual nature. On 


home of freedom. 


Thus evils, many and dire, afflict the | 


land, and good men are everywhere ponder- 


We can expect little from political parties, 
for they seldom reform anything but need 
themselves to be reformed. Society may 
rot, if it does so, in the dark, unseen in gar- 
ret or cellar, and the best of laws is satis- 
fied. Reformatory organizations exist, but 
those who expect much from this instru- 
mentality are apt to have their hopes 
crushed by seeing the good done yesterday 
undone to-day. The church calls men to 
repentance with a voice that is heard 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 





the contrary, the whole organization of the 


| young, physical and mental, is flexible and 
ing the question how to overcome them. 


readily fashions itself in accordance with 
the influences that are brought to bear upon 
it. A child is as clay in the hands of the 
potter, and can be moulded at will by parent 
and teacher. ‘There is scarcely a more sol- 
emn truth in the whole Bible than the utter- 
ance of Solomon: ‘‘’Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’’ Bend the twig 
and you will incline the tree. 

If what has now been said is true, or even 
approximates the truth, it invests the sub- 
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ject of the education of the young with an | eration, the next would be lifted up to a 


importance that should attract to it the 
attention of all who are striving to improve 


better. 
that the best way to reform men is to re- 
form their children. This is the weak side 
of the enemies’ works. Every blow struck 
here tells. If all the children of the country 
could at once be brought under good influ- 
ences, the battlements of error and wrong 
would begin to fall in all directions like the 
walls of Jericho at the sound of the Israel- 
itish trumpets. 

This is the way Providence seems to open 
for the reformation of the human family. 
No wicked father wants to raise up a wicked 
son. ‘*Every mother is a saint and a hero- 
ine at the cradle of her child.’’ Let advan- 
tage be taken of this parental affection, the 
last, lingering virtue of a degraded heart, 
and snatch as many children as possible 
from the bad influences that otherwise will 
surely lead them down to misery and death. 
The patriotic cry of our fathers in revolu- 
tionary times was, ‘‘ Millions for defense ; 
not one cent for tribute.’’ Let good men 
everywhere now raise a cry, not less patri- 
otic, of ‘* Millions for instruction that little 
may be needed for poverty and crime.’’ 

The agencies that can be most effectually 
used in the work to which the preceding 
discussion has pointed are the home school, 
the common school, the Sabbath-school and 
the reform school. 

God’s school is the family and God’s 
teachers are the parents. The finest and 
best equipped school-house in the world is 
a poor substitute as a place of instruction 
for the humblest home wherein dwell peace 
and happiness; and no teacher’s skill can 
ever equal the training power of a true 
mother’s love or an intelligent father’s hand. 
If qualified for the relation they sustain to 
him, parents can exert an influence almost 
omnipotent on the destinies of their child. 
He comes to them weak physically, and, in- 
tellectually and morally, wholly destitute 
of knowledge; but with germs pregnant 
with manly power in every fiber of his be- 
ing. They are the potters, he the clay; 
and they can mould his impressible nature 
almost at will. It was Napoleon, if we re- 
member rightly, who said the greatest want 
of France was ‘‘good mothers,’’ and good 
mothers are to-day the greatest want of ours 
and of every other nation in the world. 
If parental instruction and discipline were 
what they should be during the present gen- 


| 


the condition of society or to make men | vorably circumstanced nations. 
Upon examination they will find | philanthropy should look to the formation 








plane of civilization far higher than any 
hitherto anywhere attained by the most fa- 
Christian 


of model families in every neighborhood as 
the most effective means of reforming the 
world. 

Another has said that ‘* schools are a ne- 
cessary evil,’’ and we are almost compelled, 
in acertain sense, to agree with him. If the 
family could be made what it ought to be, 
there would be little necessity for the school ; 
but schools are necessary, and, in our pre- 
sent social condition, they are not an evil, 
but a great good. Few parents have the 
ability, skill, time, or disposition to edu- 
cate their own children. This defective 
family administration must be supplemented 
by a system of schools; and it is found to 
be the wisest policy for States to establish 
and control such systems. 

Pennsylvania has goo,000 children in her 
common schools, taught and supervised:by 
over 30,000 school officers, at an expense of 
$9,500,000 per annum. No form of words 
can express the power of such a system. It 
is certainly no exaggeration to say that no 
other agency can compare with it in influ- 
ence upon the future destiny of the State. 
The system is now doing much to improve 
the condition of the people ; but organize it 
as it might be organized in township, county 
and State ; put a well-qualified teacher into 
every school, and give him all the applian- 
ces needed to enable him to work in the 
most effective manner; provide a supervi- 
sion constant, close and careful; make 
each one concerned in the administration 
individually liable for the success of the part 
assigned him, and every year will witness 
our whole social structure, massive as it is, 
rise to a higher level. We are profoundly 
convinced that for the intellectual and moral 
improvement of our people there is no in- 
strumentality so effective—no way so open— 
as that of our schools. In comparison with 
this the ordinary reformatory movements 
that occupy so largely public attention, and 


enlist to so great an extent the sympathies ° 


of the philanthropic, seem like the mere 
clipping of the leaves of a noxious plant, 
while its vigorous roots remain full of life, 
ready to shoot out others to take their place. 
Let all good men remember that one blow 
struck in the direction of prevention is worth 
twenty blows struck in the direction of cure. 
Who can estimate the moral power of a 
teacher upon the young minds and _ hearts 
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about him, who is constantly pointing them 
upward, and every hour of whose life is a 
sermon? With effort, such an one can be 
placed tn every Pennsylvania school-house. 

What is necessarily left undone by com- 
mon schools in the work of instruction can 
be supplied by Sabbath-schools. Almost 
every church has now connected with it a 
Sabbath-school, but let such schools be 
spread out into all the land. No school- 
house should be closed against the establish- 
ment of one. Common school teachers 
might very properly engage in the work of 
arganizing them. They would thus become 
the nurseries of good citizens as well as the 
seed of the church. 

The common school, under our law, can- 
not teach positive religious doctrines, nor 
can it make a special object of imparting 
religious culture, but it can prepare the way 
for both. The children of all denomina- 
tions can first enjoy together the advantages 
of the instruction a good common school 
can furnish, and, then, can_ separate just 
where it is best to be separaced, and receive 
the more special religious instruction and 
training from the hands of their parents, 
their pastors, or the teachers of their own 
denomination in Sabbath-schools. Thus 
the common school and the Sabbath-school 
supplement each other, and the two should 
hereafter act as one—one in spirit if not in 
form. Conjoined, and good men have a 
fulcrum for the lever that will lift up the 
whole moral world. 

In anything like a healthy condition of 
society all the intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious instruction and culture that would 
be needed by the rising generation could be 
furnished by the three agencies now named 
when worked up to their highest degree of 
efficiency. But the condition of our soci- 
ety is not healthy, and, as a consequence, 
there are children with organizations so low 
and surroundings so bad that if allowed to 
grow up to manhood under these influences, 
many of them will inevitably become the 
pests of society—the crop that, if left to 
ripen, must be harvested in poor-houses and 
prisons. These must be saved by special 
means, such as a well-managed reform 
school furnishes. Let them-be diligently 
sought for in high-waysand by-ways, in cel- 
lars and garrets, in the dens and holes where 
misery hides itself and vice festers at the 
bottom of our social structure, and be taken 
thence and fed, and clothed, and cared for, 
and instructed, and the beautiful image of 
God will eventually appear from out all the 
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roughness that can be made to surround 
young human souls. Increase our home 
missionaries aud you can diminish your po- 
lice officers. Multiply your homes for the 
friendless and your reform schools and you 
may throw down in proportion your jails 
and penitentiaries. A child snatched from 
ruin may be worth thousands of dollars to 
society and the State; let him alone to pur- 
sue his vicious course, and it will cost thou- 
sands to incarcerate or hang him. States- 
manship foresees evils and guards against 
them. To reform its erring people is the 
highest function of an enlightened goverm- 
ment; to punish them for acts’that could 
have been prevented is a relic of barbarism. 

In saying all this, we have no disposition 
to ignore any other agency for bettering the 
condition of mankind. We would, if we 
could, deepen the effect of every good act 
done and every good word spoken in the 
cause of humanity by all persons, at all 
times and under all circumstances; we are 
in sympathy with every man who is labor- 
ing, as best he can, for the elevation of his 
fellow-men; but reason, observation and 
the Bible teach us that philanthropic effort 
is most effective in the direction we have 
pointed out, and we have considered it and 
we shall continue to consider it a part of 
our mission to call attention to this ‘*open 
way’’ to reform the world. 


2 
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CONDUCTING RECITATIONS-NO. ITI. 


——— 





BY PROF. WM. F. PHELPS. 
ghee considered the true objects of 

the recitation to be, 1. The develop- 
ment of thought; 2. Its clear and concise 
expression; 3. To determine the extent and 
accuracy of the attainments of the class; 4. 
To aid in increasing those attainments; 5. 
To form right habits of study, and 6. To 
stimulate the growth of moral power in the 
pupils, our next step is to consider what 
are 

The preparations necessary for accomplish- 
ing these objects : 

I. The preparations needful for effective 
work in any profession are of two kinds 
general and special. 

For example, a successful lawyer must 
superadd to a good stock of general intelli- 
gence, a thorough knowledge of the law 
and of its theory and practice. And not 
only this, but there must be a careful special 
preparation for each and every case as it 
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arises in his practice. He must know 
whether his client has or has not a good 
cause of action or defense. He must study 
the facts of the case, the law applicable to 
it, and then decide upon the plan or method 
of procedure most likely to win success. 
So, too, the physician must possess a lib- 


eral share of general intelligence, or, in| 


other words, he must have received a good 
general education. This must be supplement- 
ed by a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 


physiology, hygiene, etc. And furthermore, | 


he must have mastered the theory and prac- 
tice of his profession, and must make a 
most careful diagnosis of the case of each 
patient presented for treatment. These 


principles are so well understood in their | 
application to the so-called learned profes- | 
sions that they require no further illustra- | 
_country are in the hands of teachers who 


tion. 


jut they are equally applicable to the | 
profession of the educator, which should be | 


the most learned of all the professions. 


They are as indispensable to real success | 
| ceptibilities. 


here as in any. other calling whatsoever. 


Until this truth is generally recognized and | 
acted upon, our school-rooms will too often | 
be officered by quacks, and our children will | 
be fed with the mere husks of knowledge | 
instead of being nourished by the aliment | 
of its vitalizing seeds. A good teacher must | 
first become a good scholar. He must | 
know thoroughly and as far as possible ex- | 
haustively not only the particular branches | 
which he is to teach, but he must have | 


studied to a reasonable extent those which 
are collateral to them. A teacher cannot 


teach arithmetic as well as it ought to be | 


taught without some knowledge both of 


algebra and geometry. He cannot make | 


good geographers of his pupils without 
knowing something of physics, botany, 
zoology, geology and history. He cannot 


teach the English language in all its fullness | 
without having studied those other tongues | 


from which it is mainly derived. The teacher 
should, in short, possess as the basis of all 
his other qualifications and accomplish- 
ments, the rich inheritance of a broad, a 
liberal and an exact scholarship. No pro- 
fession demands greater wealth of resources 
and of culture than does his. The time is 
coming, too, when an enlightened public 
opinion, appreciating to a far greater extent 
than ever before the vastness of the interests 
involved in the character-forming process 
and influences of a right education, will in- 
sist that the teachers of the nation shall be 


among the wisest, noblest and best of the | 
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nation, and when the Butlers and the Car- 
penters, who now sneer from their high 
places in congressional halls at the ‘‘ school- 
master,’’ will find that post of honor occu- 
pied by men who, in moral as well as intel- 
lectual power, are preéminently their peers, 
if not their superiors, in every essential 
respect. 

II. A suitable preparation for the recita- 
tion, and for all effective school work, de- 
mands on the part of the teacher a knowledge 
of human nature, a careful study of the laws 
of physical, intellectual and moral develop- 


/ment, and of the best methods of securing 


the highest end of school instruction and 
discipline. 

It would seem that this proposition needs 
but to be enunciated to be accepted; and 
yet a vast majority of the schools of this 


have scarcely bestowed a thought upon the 
philosophy of education, upon the nature of 
the human mind and the best methods of 
dealing with its manifold powers and _ sus- 


There is a science of education and there 
is an art of teaching growing out of it. 
There are certain laws under the operation 
of which human beings advance from the 
helplessness and dependence of infancy to 
the strength and maturity of manhood and 
womanhood. ‘There is an order in the evo- 
lution of the human faculties, and there is a 
true order of study corresponding therewith. 
There are principles controlling the right 
exercise of the faculties, and there are meth- 


'ods of exciting these faculties to a whole- 


some activity. The methods may vary and 
change with time and circumstances. But 
the principles are immutable and eternal. 
They are superior to methods, and must give 


| shape and efficacy to them. 


Now, it is claimed that some knowledge 
of this science, this art, these laws and 
principles with the methods based upon 
them, is indispensable to real success in 
educating; that merely to know. certain 
branches to be taught is but a single step in 
the direction of the qualification of a true 
teacher, a former of character. In other words, 
teaching, when viewed from its broadest, 
most comprehensive stand-point, is a pro- 
fession and demands that a careful and 
pains-taking preparation should be made for 
it. This conviction is daily becoming more 
general and more deeply seated. As a con- 
sequence of it, normal schools for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers are rapidly 
multiplying, and they will continue to in- 
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crease in number and influence until they 
become capable of supplying the entire 
school system of the country with able and 
skilful instructors. 

III. It is indispensable to real success at 
the recitation, that the teacher should make 
a careful and thorough special preparation 
for each exercise. 


This isa vital point. A teacher should 


never appear before his class without a care- | 
| what it does not do for all is grossly unjust. 


ful review of the subject matter of the lesson, 
in its relations to preceding lessons and to 
the mental status of the class. There should 
be not only a fresh examination of the sub- 
ject, but a well-digested plan for accom- 
plishing the objects for which the particular 
lesson is assigned. Every difficulty likely 
to arise should be foreseen, and, if possible, 
provided for in advance. The teacher 
should, in the course of this special prepara- 
tion, strive to put himself in the place of 
his pupils, look at the subject from their 
stand-point, and anticipate as far as practi- 
cable the questions, explanations, and illus- 
trations that may be necessary to lead them 
to the right conclusion. The neglect of this 
special preparation is far too general. It is 
too common an occurrence for teachers to 
go to the class-room with a vague concep- 
tion of the subject in hand, with little 
knowledge of the peculiar needs of the 
pupils, and with none of that careful elabo- 
ration of plan which alone can give point 
and sharpness to drill, exactness to mental 
impressions, interest and enthusiasm to the 
work of the hour. Special preparation for 
each recitation means resolution in methods 
of instruction, progress in study and mental 
development by the pupils and a radical 
change for the better in the character of our 
schools. 

We shall next briefly consider the prepara- 
tions of the pupils and then discuss the third 
general topic of the series—7Zhe Manage- 
ment of the Recitation. 


a 
> 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 





E are indebted to Dr. Isaac N. Ker- 
lin, Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Training School for Feeble-Minded 
Children, for copies of the nineteenth an- 
nual report of that institution. From it 
we learn that the number of inmates on the 
roll Dec. 31, 1871, was 185, and that the 
expenses for the year were $53,199.05, of 
which $20,492.04 were paid by the State 
for indigent pupils. 


Feeble- Minded Children. 
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Nobly as our Training School is fulfilling 
the design of the good men by whom it 
was founded, its facilities are entirely inade- 
quate to meet the demands upon such an 
institution in a State like ours. That it is 
the duty of the State to provide some sys- 
tem of special instruction for the idiotic 
and feeble-minded children of those among 
us who are in destitute circumstances, seems 
self-evident; but that it should do for some 


Now, Dr. Kerlin computes ‘‘that of the 
supposed 3,500 idiotic and feeble-minded 
persons in this Commonwealth, 2,223 are 
resident in families, unable to pay for their 
support away from home, and yet unwilling 
to relieve themselves by casting them into 
alms-houses.’’ It will be at once seen by 
this statement that we are making very in- 
adequate and very partial provision for this 


| afflicted class of our population. 


Of the capability of the idiotic to be im- 
proved under proper training and treatment, 
the report says: ‘* That a large number of 
the feeble-minded, more than one half, are 
susceptible of education into the common 
branches of reading and writing, and into 
habits of propriety and utility; that a large 
proportion of those who are classed as idio- 
imbecile, many rise to a better rank, and, 
if taken in early life, may develop into an 
average half-manhood ; that even the dark- 
ness of the poor idiot may be relieved, his 
inert body quickened, and his repulsiveness 
lessened—are all facts now so firmly estab- 
lished that they cease to be disputed.”’ 

But the purpose of this article is not to 
discuss the general question of the duty of 
the State in caring for its feeble-minded 
children, but to present to teachers the out- 
line of the methods of instruction practiced 
in the training school as given in the Su- 
perintendent’s report. A child in the 
full vigor of growing intellectual powers 
will learn, though he be taught by a bad 
method; but with a feeble-minded child 
the method must be philosophical or there 
will be no success. Hence, the value which 
the methods worked out in a training school, 
like that at Media, have for the general 
teacher; for if the children in our ordinary 
schools make reasonable progress when 
taught without method or with a bad one, 
how much more rapid would be that progress 
if the methods used had a strictly scientific 
basis. We therefore ask the special atten- 
tion of teachers to the following extracts: 

‘*To appreciate rightly the prominent 
features of a training school, we will suppose 
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the reader to be a visitor, premising that 
only by visitation a true idea can be ob- 
tained of the interest and good that surround 
a work too often regarded with aversion and 
doubt by those who have seen nothing of it. 
He will enter 


SCHOOL-ROOM No. I 

at 10:30 A. M. Fifteen children are writ- 
ing—some on slates, others advanced to the 
dignity of copy-books; they are all very 
quiet, and apparently closely interested in 
what they are doing, as is evident from the 
nervous twitching of some faces, and the 
clutched grip of some fingers; their at- 
tempts vary in success, from the irregular 
strokes of Mary, who has been trying three 
years to make straight marks, to the plain 
chirography of Emma. 

‘« Emma has been afflicted, in addition to 
her mental weakness, with chorea, and still 
suffers from it; but, with the characteristic 
force of some of these poor children, she 
has disciplined her trembling hands so com- 
pletely that her pencil-drawings are remark- 
able for their neatness. 

‘¢’'The writing-lesson finished, the teacher 
remarks: ‘These children can study. I 


allow them ten minutes to study their read- | 2 
) | An adroit and very successful method of 


ing-lesson, and I find they will read much 
better for it.’ 

‘“*The order is given, during which no 
school presents a more earnest class of pupils; 
some are diligently reading the lesson, oth- 
ers are setting up the words in letter-boxes, 
and a few are printing them on their slates. 

‘* During this ‘study,’ we may note that 
this school-room is one of three, separated 
from the others by a glass partition; it is 
light, airy and cheerful. A case filled with 
children’s toys, miniature cooking-utensils, 
colored blocks, etc., are the implements for 
object training. Blackboards occupy every 
available place, and are already covered 
with the early morning’s work, some of it 
very rudimental, and looking not unlike the 
cuneiform text of ancient walls, and as un- 
intelligible to the general reader. Pictures, 
such as seize the attention of childhood, are 
plentifully displayed on the wall. In the 
midst of the great blackboard is neatly 
printed, by the teacher, for the week’s 
golden motto: 

‘God is looking at us now.’ 


A small basket hangs from the gas-fixture, 
which one of the little ones whisperingly 
tells me ‘ has cakes and apples for the color- 
party.” The reading classes are now called 
in turn—the school of twenty being divided 
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| a more hopeful group. 
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into four sub-classes, the best performance 
in which is the mastery of simple descriptive 
stories—the book used, that which leads the 


ehild by the word-method, the only one 


found practicable with the majority of our 
children. 

‘« The question arises in the reading-lesson : 
What is the difference between a horse’s 
foot and a cow’s foot? The only one that 
can be named is: The horse wears an iron 
shoe, and the cow does not. The class is 
left to make its observation in a walk to the 
farm-house, and report at next meeting. 
After the reading, a counting exercise fol- 
lowing figures made on the black-board ; 
and then a short phonetic lesson, consisting 
of vowel and consonant sounding. 

“The children are very fond of word- 
printing, and, without direction from their 
teacher, fall at once to this work in all little 
intervals of school-time. The teacher, to 
quicken this exercise, remarks: ‘I want 
four lines of the lesson printed to-day.’ 
And this request, kindly and expectantly 
made, is being complied with by every one. 

‘“Indirectness, or entire absence of atten- 
tion, is one of the difficulties to be con- 
tended with in teaching these children. 


developing the prompt recognition of words 


| is adopted by the teacher, in arming the 


whole class with pointers, and, at the call 
of a word, appealing to the spirit of emu- 
lation by, ‘The best one who first taps the 
word’—printed on one of the many hang- 
ing cards. Such words as wood, box, glass, 
after being discovered, are objects in the 
room for quick recognition and similar 
touching, thus transferring to the object the 
idea of a printed name. Five minutes so 
spent are often thrown into the ordinary 
current of a morning’s training. 

‘‘We pass into another room, occupied 
by a 

KINDERGARTEN CLASS. 

‘The children are younger, and apparently 
For want of a bet- 
ter name, Kindergarten has been applied to 
this and one other lower-grade school; the 
block-building and other manual exercises 
of that primary method having been early 
adopted in the training of weak-minded 
children. Here is a first reading-class— 
Tommy, Mamie, Pattie and Georgie com- 
ing up to a straight line with their readers, 
proudly exhibiting their first attainments by 
the word-method, and, with some unfortu- 
nate blunders of pronunciation, intelli- 
gently reading: 
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‘ John has a large dog.’ 

‘Is the cow in the barn?’ 

‘The pig is in the pen.’ 

‘*A result not expected a year ago, and 
perhaps attained only by having made each 
word the representative, to their feeble 
minds, of the idea, by a visit to the pig-pen, 
a stroll to the barn-yard, and the permission 
of a dog in the room. 

‘* During the reading, a great stout boy has 
been puzzling over his work, and with a 
gush of joy ina rough ‘‘Oh!”’ lifts to the 
light a piece of green paper, into the split 


surfaces of which he has woven a single | 


strip of orange-colored paper. He has 
been employed on that charming Gift No. 
14 of the Occupation Material of Kinder- 
garten, and this morning has made his first 
triumph over his clumsy fingers and rebel- 
lious attention. 

“One little girl, whose aversion to the use 
of her hands was as intense as if each digit 
were a blister, has been wooed into finger- 
exercise by the bright colors of paper mat- 
making, and we notice with pleasure that 
in proportion as this finger movement is 
developed her choreic nerves are becoming 
steady, and her outbursts of malevolence 
and anger ceasing. Occupation is all-im- 
portant: block-building, nail-boards, or 
black-board work, where may be seen the 
first essays at printing or writing, are en- 
gaging all the children, excepting the two 
more advanced, who are allowed the 


‘Smashed-up Locomotive’ or other me- | 


chanical puzzles. 

‘*The above description will sufficiently 
define the character of our schools, although 
we might enter with equal interest three 
other rooms, where grades higher and lower 


would be found with their faithful teachers. | 


“< The Calisthenium is an important drill- 
hall, in which may be found ladders, leap- 
ing-rings, etc.; but the chief exercises are 
with light dumb-bells, wands and rings, 
which, accompanied with march and music, 
are found best adapted to our purposes. 
There is scarcely a child in our great house 
possessed of perfect bodily functions; and 
with the existence of this inseparable con- 
dition of irregular movement and malforma- 
tion, the importance of the drill-hall is too 
obvious to need illustration. 

FURNITURE, APPARATUS, ETC. 

‘*In visiting the schools, the attention is 

drawn to the great number of 

‘* Blackboards.—There should be at least ten 
spaces of three feet by three for every twenty 
children, to be employed for printing, read- 
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ing-lessons, first attempts at form, counting, 
scoring, etc. 

‘* Pictures. —While these are numerous, 
there is yet a great insufficiency; no wall 
should be without them. Several kind 
friends have generously contributed during 
the past year; but the ideas communicated 
by engravings and paintings are so inex- 
haustible that we regret the many vacant 
places of our house which could be thus 
adorned, to the profit and delight of our 
inmates. 

‘* Nail-boards made of white pine, nine 
inches by twelve, painted and bored in the 
lines of familiar forms, as of a star, square, 
circle, etc. The riveting nails of the tin- 
smith are used to fill the holes, and give 
employment to the lower grades for many 
consecutive hours, the task gradually be- 
coming a pleasure and a step to something 
higher. One poor, nervous boy, who in 
his wild agitation at times does not know 
how to use his hands, often begging for the 
camisole to confine them, has had one of 
these boards placed in his room, and now, 
when one of his spells is coming on, he 
rushes for the nail-board, which has so often 
been his resort that the nails are thoroughly 
polished like steel. We notice the increas- 
ing steadiness and opening attention of the 
lad, believing that the simple nail-board is 
helping to accomplish this happy result. 

‘* Beads are used for the same manual train- 
ing, adding color and number, as one of the 
first intellectual exercises. 

‘* Korm-boards are valuable helps to the 
teacher in the early exercise of the idea of 
form. A board is cut out on the upper 
surface into various figures, in which are 
fitted blocks of the same shape. ‘Twenty 
or more blocks must be placed into an equal 
number of corresponding spaces; what 
would be a day’s puzzle to the intelligent 
child becomes the laborious effort of weeks 
with many of these; no other exercise is so 
positively a gauge of the powers of observa- 
tion and attention of the child just admit- 
ted, as these form-boards. 

‘“* Letter-boxes arean easy step to theart of 
reading. The fingers are almost believed to 
contain fragmental brains, and it would seem 
sometimes that the office of our teachers is 
simply the cultivation of that wondrous 
sense of tact through which the real centres 
become vitalized and developed. The letter- 
box has its subdivision of minor boxes, in 
which the alphabet is distributed, with a 
strong lid containing grooved rails to receive 
the letters. ‘The first exercise is that of imi- 
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tation, by which the child matches the 
letters of the simplest and most familiar 
words. He soon can memorize the order 
of letters in this setting up of a word, and it 
is not long before many, who had stumbled 
with the alphabet at home, are reading 
simple sentences without ‘‘ knowing their 
alphabet’’—an arbitrary nomenclature of 
meaningless forms, which the child will 
ultimately gather from some more advanced 
school-fellow,or from his developing curiosity 

‘* Kindergarten Furniture.—-During the past 
year our mode of instruction has been greatly 
facilitated by Professor Weibe’s publication 
in English of the German Kindergarten, 
and by the enterprise of Milton Bradley, of 
Springfield, Mass., who has commenced the 
manufacture of all the attractive gifts of this 
system, heretofore obtained only at great 
expense by importation. ‘The unsolicited 
notice of this business house is introduced in 
this place, that parents attempting the home- 
training of their feeble-minded children may 
readily avail themselves of these great helps. 

** Otjects.—Oral instruction is the funda- 
mental method of rightly training either 
primary or backward children, and the little 
world in which the child roams is its best 
text-book. 


** The house is full of novelties ; the clothes | 


he wears, the food he eats, the sounds and 
sights of the garden, farm and woods, are all 
an inexhaustible supply at the teacher’s hand, 
through which to inform and illustrate.’’ 


———————$ 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
HE method by which positions are 
sought, examinations conducted, and 

appointments obtained, in the Treasury De- 
partment, is as follows: Any person de- 
siring a position at the disposal of the Sec- 
retary, makes application in writing, either 
specifying the particular office which he de- 
sires or not, as the case may be, and all 
these applications are filed with the appoint- 
ment-clerk, and, from time to time, when- 
ever a vacancy may:occur, the Sec retary 
designates in writing some one of the ap- 
plicants, who, upon the receipt of the no- 
tice, presents himself for examination. 
Upon the question of designation alone can 
political influence, in the present system, be 
brought to bear. The Secretary has entire 
discretion to designate whom he pleases. 
After this step has been taken, all the can- 
didates are upon an equality, and are ex- 
amined in substantially the same manner. 
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The person receiving the designation from 
the Secretary reports at the Treasury upon 
the day appointed, and is at once referred 
to the board of examiners, who begin their 
work without delay. The board is com- 
posed of three persons—the chief clerk of 
the Bureau of Statistics, the chief clerk of 
the Treasury Department, who participate 
in all examinations, and the chief clerk of 
the bureau in which the vacancy exists. The 
applicants have no delay in examination, as 
the board is in constant session, and ready 
to begin their work at any time. Candi- 
dates are generally permitted to appoint, if 
within a reasonable time, their own day of 
examination, and, when this work is once 
begun, they are required to continue until 
it is completed. The examination is alto- 
gether in writing, and covers the special 
duties of the position to which appointment 
is sought, and the general branches of ordi- 
nary instruction. No better idea of the ex- 
amination can be given than by presenting 
a copy of an actual set of questions for ad- 
mission to one of the clerkships in the 
Treasury Department. These are as follows : 

1. Name? 

Grade for which designated ? 
3. In what office ? 
. Residence ? 

5. Place of birth? 

6. Date of birth ? 

. State as to elementary education; mathematics, 
lan; guages, book-keeping, science, art, ‘etc. 

8. What subsequent experience in business or 
profession ? 

g. What clerical experience ? 

10. State the nature of the work, and give an ex- 
ample illustrative of accounts or computations in 
which you have lately had practical acquaintance. 

11. Write in figures the numbers: Six hundred 
thousand and two hundred; ninety thousand and 
eighty ; one hundred-thousandth; one ten-thousandth ; 
one-tenth. 

12. Write at length the numbers expressed by the 
following figures: 40050; 800401; 4050607000; 
100.011; .11T. 

13. Add the following numbers, and ascertain the 
per cent. of each to their sum; 

14567 
32134 
560714 
32196 
43187 
24685 
96517 

14. Add 1.87, 0.087, 31.8705, 2.4759, 0.0102, and 
0.0006. 

15. From 3387.9 subtract 0.9982. 

16. Multiply 31.000489 by 200.35. | 

17. Divide 24.75 by 89.123. 

18. Add 2% to 35. 

19. Subtract 4- 5 of 5-6 from 6-7. 

20. Multiply 34 by %of \. 

21. Divide 3-5 by 1-6. 
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22. If the premium on gold relative to currency 
is 20 per cent.—that is, if $100 of United States 
gold coin is worth $120 of United States paper cur- 
rency (greenbacks)—what is the value of $100 of 
United States paper currency ? 

23. Ifthe premium on gold is 17% per cent., what 
is the value in gold of $100 of currency ? 

24. James Williams is a disbursing agent. Feb- 
ruary I, 1870, there is in his hands $8,463.32. March 
Ist he pays out $3,498.55, on which he is entitled to 
a commission of 134 per cent. May Ist he receives 
$2,964.50. June Ist he pays out $3,842, 0n which 
he is entitled to a commission of 2% per cent. State 
this in the form of an acconnt. 

25. When was the Declaration of Independence 
adopted ? 

26. Who commanded the American army during 
the war of the Revolution ? 

27. Into what branches is the United States Gov- 
ernment divided ? 

28. State the duties of each branch. 

29. What chain of lakes is on or near the northern 
frontier of the United States, and by what river and 
gulf do their waters reach the ocean ? ~ 

30. What are the principal mountain-ranges of the 
United States ? 

31. Write correctly the words in the following 
sentences : 

Lemmon peal contains a peculiar ascid. 

- I had as leaf go as hav him go. 

The belles rang out a merry peel. 

He raized 500 pounds from the floar. 

Complements are seldom sinsere. 

Punctuallity is almost a virchoo. 

Gold is not compareable to steal for utillity. 

32. Correct the following sentences: 

The men is prudent which speaks but little. 

A variety of pleasipg objects charm the eye. 

Man.is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, 
which move merely as they are moved. 

I bought the knives at Johnson’s the cutler’s. 

It could not have been her, for she always behaves 
discreetly. 

Good order in our affairs, not mean savings, pro- 
duce great profits. 

Ignorance, or the want of light, produce sen- 
suality, covetousness, and those violent contests with 
others about trifles, which occasions so much misery 
and crimes in the world. 

33. Write an official letter. 


These, it should be understood, are exact 
copies of the questions actually asked by 
the examining board, and, although they 
are varied with each applicant, the general 
average of their scope and character is sub- 
stantially identical. In addition to these, 
arithmetical tests are not unfrequently given, 
including questions appertaining to the rela- 
tive valnes of securities, and the conversion 
of foreign securities, and other problems of 
a miscellaneous nature. + 

The experience of the board of examin- 
ers shows that the great majority of those 
who submit to these tests pass with credit, 
and receive the appointments they seek. 
The candidates usually spend at least two 
days in the examination, and, upon the con- 
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clusion of their labor, are not delayed long 
in ignorance of the result. ‘The papers are 
carefully examined, the decision of the 
board is announced, and the appointment 
is made without delay. .No absolute re- 
quirement has been established for success, 
but the general character of the contents of 
the paper, and the evidence which it bears 
of the ability and aptitude of the candidate, : 
are taken chiefly into consideration.  Per- 
sons have not been rejected except upon 
broad and apparent cause. ‘The records of 
the board of examiners, and the papers on 
file, will show that their judgment has been 
exceedingly liberal and favorable to the 
candidates. 

In making up the verdict upon the exam- 
ination, the greatest weight is given to the 
answer to those questions relating particu- 
larly to the duties of the office for which ap- 
pointment is desired. Answers in history, 
geography, and the other general branches 
of information, have not so much weight, 
but are designed chiefly to show the general 
information and education of the candidate. 
Much importance is attached to matters of 
fractions, percentage, and, for the account- 
ing bureaus of the Treasury, the subjects of 
accounts and book-keeping. ‘The examina- 
tions are substantially the same for all the 
clerkships in the Treasury Department, and 
particular assignment is made by the Secre- 
tary or by some other officer to whom this 
duty is intrusted. In addition to these ex- 
aminations, the copyists and counters for 
the various bureaus of the Treasury are also 
subjected to a lighter and easier test, which 
includes but little more than a statement of 
the place and time of birth and the rudi- 
ments of education. Copyists are also re- 
quired to pass an easy test in orthography. 
All of these appointments, however, are 
given to females, although the appointments 
for clerkships are open to both sexes on 
equal terms.—A/f/eton’s Journal. 


————_@—___—_ 
CO-EDUCATION IN COLLEGES. 


T a meeting held in Boston, Wednes- 
day, January 17th, to consider the 
question of a better education for women, 
at which Dr. Eliot, President of Harvard 
University, presided, President Andrew 
D. White, of Cornell University, made the 
following remarks on co-education in col- 
leges. We publish them as they appear in 
the College Courant. President White said: 
The discussion has drifted in a direction which 
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has interested me, and the interest which it has to 
me is of a very practical sort, for on the second 
Wednesday of next month the trustees of the college 
with which I am connected are to decide whether or 
not they will accept a gift of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for establishing a college for women 
under the same organization which now conducts a 
college for men. I had supposed that the drift of 


the discussion was to be in regard to industrial edu- | 
cation, but as I have some thoughts which have not | 


been brought out, and some which are based upon 


theory, I confess that a desire arose in me strongly | 
As the chairman of the com- | 


to give a few of them. 
mittee whose report is to contribute largely to the 


decision of the question to which I have referred, it 
has been my duty in the last two months to make a | 
special examination in regard to this very matter. I | 


have visited every college in the United States of 
any importance, every college or university so-called, 
where the sexes are educated together. I have talked 
with professors, with the presidents, with the students, 
male and female, with the people in town, of all 
conditions. 
fined with me to this six weeks or two months; it is 
a matter on which I have thought for some time. 


Now tostart with, there is experience to ge upon. Dr. | 


Hedge has argued the matter, and very ably, as he 
must confess more from a theoretical point of view. 
But there is after all, if you did but know it, there 


is a very large experience back of this question. | 
g | 


I knew very little about the organization of the 
education of New England, the academic or high 
school education. But the first fact which met me 
when I thought of this question was this: In the 
State of New York containing now about four mil- 
lions of people, we have a very wide system of edu- 
cation in our academies and high schools for young 
men and young women’ From time immemorial 
young men and young women of a marriageable age 
have been educated together in those schools, and ] 
have yet to hear of the first case of scandal that has 
arisen in one of these institutions, More than that, 


I have never seen a young woman educated in one | 


seem to me to be 
Professor Child 


of those institutions who did not 
rather the better for that education, 


expressed my own feelings exactly when he spoke of | 
| colleges I have already named. 


the ineffable inutility of the so-called finishing edu- 
cation of woman; but I think that that education, 
poor as it has been in many respects, in the high 


schools and academies where young men and young | 


women have been educated freely together, has proved 
that it is not so difficult a question as has been sup- 
posed. Again, I look back to my own college life, 
in the second in importance of your New England 
colleges. 
four of the more important lecture-rooms a large num- 


ber of young women, and, so far as I could see, the | 
only influence of the introduction of those young | 


women was to make the place a little more decent. 
There was a little less noise and rowdyism in those 
lecture-rooms than in the ones where young women 


were not. But I have not confined myselfto those obser- | 


vations. I have the benefit of a large correspondence be- 
gun several years since at the University of Michigan, 
and which in part led to the co-education of both sexes 
there, and while I havea large collection of letters from 
educators which declare their doubts of the propriety 
of educating young men and women together, I find 
that when they are brought down to the point as to 
the education of the sexes in the high schools or col- 
leges, the rooms where they are so educated are 
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Nor is it a matter which has been con- | 
| test of the civilization that obtains among them. 


| mathematics. 


I remember that in New Haven we had in | 
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rather more decent, and far more pleasant. In not 
one letter do I recollect anything that makes against 
this position. There were plentiful statements of 
theory against co-education. And I am not an ad- 
vgcate of having young men and young woman 
always educated together. I am delighted to have 
anybody found a Vassar College ; I was heartily glad 
to have this offer made to us, and I shall do what I 
can to promote its acceptance. I believe I am nota 
bigot in this matter, but I most thoroughly believe 
that the education of the sexes together is well worth 
trying, and I will briefly tell you some of the reasons. 
In the first place, I visited Oberlin College, which 
has perhaps been as much laughed at as any college 
in this land. It has all sorts of vagaries. It first 
dared to do that most frightful thing—to educate 
black men and white men together. It dared to 
educate men and women together. I went and saw 
them together, and I never saw any body conduct 
itself better than that body of students, numbering two 
or three hundred young men and young women, in 
their large dining-hall; and those who know any- 
thing about education know that is a remarkably good 


Then in the class-room, as to ability. Dr. Clark has 
said that he would have a woman do anything that 
she could do. Now the cleanest and the clearest and 


| the best reading of Tacitus that I heard at Oberlin 
College was from a woman, and any person who can 


read Tacitus well shows pretty good evidence of a 
strong, clear mind. 
Again, at the University of Michigan there is a 


| different system, there being no dormitory. There 


the professor of civil engineering, Professor Wood, 
told me that for several yéars he had been in the 
habit of offering a prize for problems in the higher 
For several years they had not been 
solved, but this year they had been solved by 
a woman, and the testimony generally. was that 
the women stood as well as the men. Professor 
Winchell, who has charge of the botany, showed mea 
careful schedule which he had prepared to show 
which stood the highest, and in his department the 
young women excelled. At Antioch College, in a 
German class, I saw excellent work done by a woman. 
I saw excellent work done in other directions in the 
At the Industrial 
University of the State of Illinois the same thing was 
shown, the women holding their own remarkably 
well. At the University of Wisconsin there is the 
same testimony. At the so-called North-western 
University, at Evanston, Illinois, near Chicago, and 
also at the Iowa University, which I did not visit, there 
is the same testimony. Now, I won’t claim that the 
women showed greater power than the young men. 
Mr. White said that the gentleman who went with 
him, and who proposed to make the gift, came back 
believing that women excelled men in their powers 
of acquirement, but he did not lose sight of the fact 
that the young women were singled out, while the 
young men were taken as they run. He admitted 
that the young women were apt to devote themselves 
so earnestly to study as to injure their health, thus 
confirming the judgment of Goldwin Smith that com- 
petitive prizes were dangerous where young men and 
young women were together. President Angell, of 
the Michigan University, who was prepared to think 
unfavorably of the system at the start, had begun to 
like it. The young men and young women did not 
walk together, and the young men were more atten- 
tive to the young women of the place than to their 
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fellow-students. In regard to the studies to be taught 
to young women he favored Latin, intellectual arith- 
metic and botany, and thought that if Plutarch’s 
Lives could be read afterward the women of the 
land would be far better fitted for their life-work. 


In addition to the facts given by President 
White, it is proper to state that the old Uni- 
versity of Vermont has lately opened its 
doors to females. 

In this State, Waynesburg College, West- 
minster College, Lebanon Valley College 
and Swarthmore College admit females, and 
allow them to pursue the same courses of 
study as males. 

In the late annual catalogue and circular 
of the last named institution, we find the 
following in relation to the education of the 
two sexes together: 

On conviction of their mutual influence upon each 
other for good, through daily intercourse in the 
class-rooms, the dining-room, the halls and parlors, 
and upon the common grounds, have been fully con- 
firmed by the experience of the past two years. 
There is no one connected with the government and 
management of the college who is not entirely con- 
vinced of the excellence of the present system in 
this respect, and it has always been felt by us to be a 
very encouraging circumstance that the adverse criti- 
cisms upon this subject come from those who have 
never visited the institution, while many who have 
previously doubted have-been thoroughly convinced 
of the advantages of the system, by visiting the col- 
lege and seeing the practical working for themselves. 
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[The author of the following poem is a Pennsylvania German, 
and desires it to be understood that, in writing or publishing it, 
he means no disrespect to the classes of persons referred to. His 
censures are intended only for what is censurable. As to our- 
selves, we always allow large liberty to our correspondents. 
The poem is well written, and will be enjoyed by the large class 
of our readers ‘who understand the language.—Eb. } 


DIE FRYSHOOL OM BLUBB B’RK. 


I 
Di’ didesha porra om Blubb B’rk, 
Dea gane da rechda Waik on’s W’rk, 
Di’ Fryshool tzoo f'rdarva !— 
Si’ koomma pawrmole olla Yore, 
Da yoonga Teachers in di’ Hore, 
Oon doohn si’ “ shrecklich garva’’! 
2 
Si’ hoahla ouse d’r Ayvigkide, 
Di’ Shoohla foon d’r ollda Tzide, 
Oon doohn si’ flysig loava: 
Doa is di’ Froocht, by oons dahaim, 
Oon aw nuch pawr so ollda Gaim— 
F’rwoss is donn ear Doava?+ 


3 
Di’ Fryshoohl griggd by dem Garoar, 
K’naind goohd Worrd, dorch’s gons lung Yore— 
Wea sull si’ donn garoahda ? 
Ear Failer w’rra shorf gawedst, 
Ear Teachers rooff oon noonner g’hedst— 
Im Shwevvel moosz si’ broahda! 
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4 
Di’ Porra Doonnra! Dull oon dawb, 
W’rd Yaidermon! Wos fleagd d’r Shdawb! 
Wos brennd’s ’m in da Awga! 
M’r maind’s wahr Ebbes, oon’s is—Niggs !— 
Di’ Drowva sin net f’r di’ Figgs, 
Sell lust iche didelich sawga! 


5 
Da glaina Kinner mocht m’r bung, 
Mit sellem Mon im Moohnd, shoon lung— 
Di’ Groasza lusst m’r locha: 
Wooh’n “ Didesher Tzobba,” immer nuch 
Gadrivva w’rd, in’s “ Anglish Luch,” 
Dorrd moosz m’r ’s aw so mocha ? 


6 


Di’ “ ollda Diedesha !”’ Well, d’r “* Shnobbs 
Oon Shnoobdoowogg,”’ wawr net yooshd gnobbs, 
In eara beshda Shoohla !— 
Duch wea’s ols mit ’m Larna wawr, 
Sell wised di’ G’shidehade, now so rawr, 
Wooh eara Shooler Roohla! 


7 
Oon “ selly Soobb” wird “ ooffgaw’rmd,’ 
Foon Yore tzoo Yore, oon ork gal’rmd 
Fr’s “ oohrolld Dyderlaisa,”’ 
Sell w’rd gaboodst mit Silversond, 
OQon Loomba foom Galoabda Lond— 
Och Gott, wos wawr ’s ’n Waisa! 
8 
’S wawr ovver Grishdlich! In d’r Dawd, 
Ear Lide, es is duch dower oon shawd, 
F’r oll di’ ollda Biffel, 
Wooh oons galarnd hen om Blubb B’rk ! 
Duch well, m’r hen shear oll, nuch’s M’rk, 
Foon eara Didesha Griffel ! 
9 
’S wawr ovwver Grishdlich! Shdiggd datzooh, 
Oon garbd di’ Fryshool oonny Rooh— 
Wos wore is, sull m’r glawva, 
Oon’s “ onner,”’ aw nuch, Blodswise; Dorrd, 
Wooh Nimmond is f’r Wedderborrd 
Tzoo hollda, lusst m’r ’s “ shdawa!”’ 


, 


10 
«*M’r missa widder gons tzoorick,”’ 
(Mit Diedesha B’sollder ooff ’m Rick). 
‘* Wooh oonser Fedder wawra! 
Om Panslewainy didesha Hahrd, 
Is “Anglish Larna’’ net feal wahrd— 
So’n “Mishmosh” kennt mir shbawra! 
If 
*«« Die Gemeinde Schulen!’” (goohd, 
Dea hen dl? Tzide eggseckly g’soohd) ! 
“‘ Ear Singa oon ear Baida, 
Ear Leaderlarna, oon so forrd, 
Sell wawr gaboud ooff Gottes Worrd— 
O, won m’r ’s yooshd nuch daida! 
I2 
*D’r shae, olld K’rchagsung is forrd! 
M’r horchd yooshd wea di’ Orgel shnorrd, 
Oon shemmd sich mit tzoosinga! 
Ken Ifer oon ken Arnshd is doa, 
’S is olles kolld, oon shdife oon shloa 
M’r maind m’r misst f’rshbrihga! 


13 
«‘ Worroom, is olles so F’rkaird ? 
’Sw’rd tzoo feal f’r di’ Welt Galaird! 
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D’r Koddakism, di’ Beavle, 
Dea sin wuli ols nuch in d’r Shoohl, 
Duch yooshd, wile’s evva is di’ Roohl— 
Sell mocht di’ Soch so ivvel ! 
14 
* Di’ “ Wucha-Shoohla” sin Niggs wahrd! 
D’r Shdawd sorrgd f’r sy aigna Hurhd, 
Oon will yooshd Menner Mocha, 
Dea g’shide sin f’r di’ Welt, di’ Welt! 
F’r Pulladigg, f'r Ommd oon Geld— 
Dea’s Grishdadoohm f’rlocha ! 
15 
* Tzoorick, tzoorick ! ear goohda Lide, 
Tzoo oonsra Eldra eara Tzide! 
M’r missa ’s widder mocha, 
Mit K’rch oon Shoohl, oon Dideshem G’sung, 
We sea ols hen, shoonshd hut aib lung 
D’r Dyvel oons im Rocha!” 
16 
So doohn di’ Porra om Blubb B’rk, 
Di’ Fryshoohl hinnra in ear’m W’rk, 
Mit * Konselgwiddra,” Yairlich! 
’S wahr in d’r Dawd ’n goohder G’shboss, 
Wahr net d’r Shoohl, ear ollder Hosz, 
So hea oon doa nuch g’fairlich ! 
17 
Nuch g’fairlich? Yah gawiss ear Lide! 
’S hut “ laider Gott,”’ in oonsra Tzide, 
Nuch ork feal Fryshoohl Shbedder ; 
Dea hossa Sho shl, dea hossa Toggs, 
Oon Denna mocht so’n doomm Gagogygs, 
Nuch immer greena Bledder. 
18 
Dea Didesha Porra! Leaver Gott! 
M’r aihrd si’ wull net wea m’r sutt, 
Sell shdaid d’r Welt fr Awga! 
Duch haihr mull Des, dooh goohder Mon, 
Wahr ear “ Folsh Tzikeniss’”’ broohfa konn. 
Dahr mawk di’ Shoohl f'rglawga! 
19 
O, Kirch! O,Shoohl! M’r haihrd des G’shbutt, 
Oon denkt gawiss, ’s is “ Ebbes Rutt,”’ 
Wooh so feal Duggder shdorra ? 
Oon ’s is aw! Shlecht, oon Rutt, oon Foul! 
Wen’s woonnert, Wooh, dahr shickda Soul, 
Tzoo oonsra Diedsha porra! 
20 


Dea roodsha forrd, mit ‘ Hulls im Rawd,” 
So lungsoom ooff ear’m ollda Pawd— 
Sin yooshd tzoom Shellda willig: 
Dea tzubba forrd, dorch keldoon Hidz, 
Om ollda, lahra, Didesha Didz— 
Och Gott, won koomd di’ Millich ? 
February, 1872. 





HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC. 
BY PROF. E. C. HEWETT. 


HE ultimate principles of Arithmetic 
are very few, although the rules and ap- 
plications are somewhat numerous. _ Its prin- 
ciples are also very simple and easily under- 
stood. To many minds, there seems to be 
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| something rather mysterious in the manipu- 
lations of figures ; and it must be confessed 
that many of our text-books so present the 
subject that it is not to be wondered at. 
“Yet, it seems to me that there is nothing in 
| the whole science that may not be presented 
| in such a way as to appeal at once to our 
|common sense. It is vastly easy to find 
fault; frequently one my show that a thing 
| is wrong, who can not offer anything better 
|in its place. Fault-finding, at best, is a 
' thankless task. Nevertheless, I shall ven- 
' ture in this article to point out several com- 
mon, I had almost said general, errors in 
| our text-books on Arithmetic, and in our 
| methods of teaching. 

1. A failure to distinguish figures from 
| numbers. How often are pupils told to 
| «add figures,’’ “‘ to take a figure of the sub- 
' trahend from a figure in the dividend,”’ ‘‘ to 
multiply one figure by another,’’ ‘to find 
| how many times the divisor is contained in 
| the first figure of the dividend,”’ etc., etc. 
| Now, every one knows that none of these 

operations are performed on figures; they 
| relate to numbers alone. Does any one tell 
| me that I am hypercritical, that every one 
understands that numbers are meant? I 
| know this is not true; I have known many 
| persons of considerable ability in Arithme- 
| tic, persons who have taught for years, whose 
| ideas upon the distinction were never clear 
-until they had been subjected to a tedious 
and laborious drill to correct false impres- 
sions. Neither is the distinction an unim- 
| portant one; the distinction between a 
thing and its syméol is never unimportant. 
A number is a unit or a collection of units. 
A figure is a character to represent a number. 
Until these two statements are fully appre- 
ciated, and our language is shaped accord- 
| ingly, clearness of thought is well-nigh im- 
| possible ; and he who thinks clearly does it 
|in spite of bad statements—his own or 
| others. 

2. The use of the terms Mental Arithmetic 
and Practical Arithmetic is another source of 
confusion. Are arithmetical operations per- 
formed without the use of figures any less 
practical than those in which figures are 
used? And is there any less of mental opera- 
tion where figures are used? But I shall 
be told again that this criticism is unneces- 
sary—that some terms are convenient to 
distinguish operations without figures from 
those with figures—and that these terms 
are just as good as any. I reply, not 
so; for pupils often get the notion that 
there really are two kinds of Arithme- 
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tic; that Practical Arithmetic is widely 
different from Mental Arithmetic. The 


truth is, that the analysis and the operations | 


in one case are just the same as in the other ; 
and the only difference is, that in one case 
the mind retains the numbers without any 
symbols, while in the other it calls in sym- 
bols on account of its weakness. The full 
science of Numbers in all its principles and 
their application is possible without the use 


of asingle figure. Figures are but catches; | 


useful only when we are lame. Let us not 
teach our pupils then that it is more prac- 


tical to walk with crutches than to walk | 
without them. It is often well, when a/| 
pupil is troubled with the solution of a/| 
question involving large numbers to give | 
him another just like it in which the num- | 
bers are small; let him analyze the latter | 


question and solve it without figures, then 
require him to give the same analysis for the 
former question, and afterward solve, using 
his figures. 


3- Making the young learner deal with ab- | 
stract numbers at first ts entirely unphilosopht- | 


ca/. The untrained mind of the child or 
adult, when it performs real arithmetical 
work, always seeks the aid of counters of 
some kind—counters, not figures. This is 
the natural way; and we never gain any- 
thing in educational matters when we 
become wiser than nature is. Let the little 
arithmetician in the primary school a/ways 
operate with counters, in the early stages of 
his work. Beans or kernels of corn will 
answer as well as anything; and in his first 
uses of figures, let them represent some 
number of actual objects which he has seen 
or handled. And when he comes to use 
figures in performing operations, let him 
first perform the operation with his counters, 
then represent the work with his figures. 
For instance, if he is to add thirty-five and 
twenty-seven, using figures, let him first lay 
out his counters—beans or what not—in two 


figures. Will he not in this way readily see 
the philosophy of ‘‘carrying for ten?’’ Let 
his early operations in the other ‘‘ ground 
rules’’ be treated in a similar way, and he 
will come to see that the representative 
work with figures actually stands for real 
operations that may be performed on things. 
4. Wot enough attention ts paid to the 
grouping of numbers by tens. ‘Train the 
pupil, still with his counters in hand, to see 
that seven tens and four tens are added just 
as seven units and four units are. Teach 
| him, in the same way, that eight units and 
six units, for instance, will always give a 
ten and four units, however many tens may 
already be joined with either of the numbers ; 
that is, the pupil ought to recognize seventy- 
eight and six as eighty-four, just as readily 
as he recognizes eight and six as fourteen. 
| After working with his counters awhile, let 
/him commit tables like the following: Nine 
_and seven are sixteen; nineteen and seven 
| are twenty-six; twenty-nine and seven are 
thirty-six, etc., up to eighty-nine and seven 
are ninety-six. it will take but a compara- 
| tively little while for the child to learn to 
recognize at once all the combinations you 
can make in this way; I mean by keeping 
one of the numbers to be combined less 
than ten. After that, how easy will addi- 
tion become! Is not this exactly what all 
rapid accountants do ?—/ndiana Journal. 
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MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS—II. 


PROF. JEAN LOUIS. 





HE study of music is to the pupil men- 

tally and morally what gymnastic ex- 
ercises are physically. It elevates, refines, 
strengthens, enlightens, and supplies to the 
intelligent pupil a taste and accomplishment, 
the pleasure and profit of which are never 
lost in after life. Instruction in music will 





separate groups. In one, let there be three 
piles of ten each, and one pile of five; then 
let him represent this group or number, by. 
the figures thirty-five, on the board. Next, | 
make up the other group of two piles of ten 
each, and seven in another pile, then repre- 
sent this group by twenty-seven, under the 
thirty-five. Now, put together the piles of 
five and seven, and then count out ten from 
the sum and observe that two are left; now 
gather all the piles of ten and lay them near 
each other, close by the two; and he will 
see what the result is, and how it should be 
represented by sixty-two under the other 





also give the children a larger opportunity 
to earn their bread. There may be in our 
public schools talent undiscovered, equal- 
ing that of Jenny Lind, Sontag, Mario, 
Parepa; but only culture in childhood will 
bring it forward for their good and the cre- 
dit of the nation. 

Dr. Eben Tourjeé says: ‘‘ Early culture 
of the voice is not alone not injurious; no, 
it is one of the greatest means for giving 
vigor and strength to all the physical organs 
in unison. The vocal organs will be strength- 
ened and developed by use and exercise. 
Singing quickens the circulation, arouses the 
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bodily activities, expands the lungs, and im- 
parts increased vigor to the whole system. 
No people in the world can so ill afford to 
dispense with vocal training as Americans, 
one-fifth of whose entire mortality is attrib- 
utable to diseases of the throat and luhgs. 
Music is as essential a part of the educa- 
tional system as History, and is certainly the 
more refining accomplishment. Year by 


year the necessity for a complete education | 


is more deeply appreciated, and the welfare 
of the State, and the nation, can tolerate 
nothing less. 

Music is a positive advantage in promot- 
ing harmonious operations of the mind, and 
invigorating and exciting all the faculties. 
This is especially true with respect to read- 
ing and speaking. The /rs¢ requisite is a 
fund of ideas; these can result only from 
intelligence and education. The zex¢ is 
ability to express them; this comes from 
practice, commenced early in life and con- 
tinued upon frequent occasions. 
plays here a very important part, and atten- 
tion ought to be paid to it in the very first 
lessons to children. 
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They are imitative— | 


but for which they never would be able | 


to read or speak at all. They naturally 
love a pleasing voice, a good quality of 
tone; if they went through a course of 
vocal culture, they would be enabled to re- 


| nightly challenge their admiration. 
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scured, even by a passing cloud of discontent. 

Drawing, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, may elevate, may charm, but music 
possesses the greatest power ; it softens—it 
Subdues. The songs of our childhood are 
never forgotten. Music is the only univer- 
sal language. Music is of vital necessity to 
our civilization; it belongs to the human 
and divine economy of things. 


a 
> 





THE HEAVENS IN APRIL. 


BY P. A. TOWNE. 

FTEN as the remark has been made,. it 

is nevertheless no less wonderful, that 
so many of the proud inhabitants of this lit- 
tle globe on which we dwell give almost. no 
heed at all to the works of their Creator. 
With abundant opportunities to become 
quite familiar with multitudes of facts, re- 


The voice | flection upon which would give constant 


and gratifying employment to their highest 
intellectual powers, the great majority of 
men do not even learn the names and _ posi- 
tions of the beautiful constellations that 
Before 


| the art of committing thought to paper was 


| known men did better than this. 


produce such a tone, and melodious speech | 


be thus encouraged. 

The study of music is an aid fo memory. 
By its assistance, memory, through the force 
of associating thought and music, is strength- 
ened. ‘The observing faculties, the neces- 
sity of comparison, the ability to express, 
are all increased by the study of music. 
The relation of notes to each other, the de- 
grees of strength, the length of sound, the 
great variety of combinations of musical 
forms, the infinite changes that may ring 





upon the seven degrees, call into action all | 


the mental faculties, and piace this branch 
of study below none of those insuring men- 
tal culture. 

Music azds in the discipline of the school. 
At the opening of the school session it 
tends to subdue the somewhat turbulent dis- 
position with which most pupils enter; it 
gives a chance for their exuberance of spirits 
to escape in song. During the session, it 
is a pleasing recreation from the other 
studies, a change that tends to relax the 
mental strain imposed by close confinement 
to other branches. The school-room be- 
comes the abode of peace and love, a bright 
spot where the sun of affection is rarely ob- 





The old 
Chaldean shepherds studied the heavens 
with intense earnestness; and it is likely 
that in pre-historic times, away back in the 
dim ages, the stars of heaven did not, as 
now, pass utterly unregarded by the masses 
of mankind. We may assume that not one 
in twenty of those who read this article has 
ever taken the trouble to look for the little 
planet Mercury; and if told that now, on 
some morning a little before sunrise, he may 
be gratified with seeing it, probably he will 
not rise from his comfortable couch to take 
a look at the beautiful visitor. ‘‘ Our 
fathers,’’ when they lived in caves, and 
considered the marrow from the bones of 
some wild animal their most dainty morsel, 
held these works of their Creator in 
greater regard. ‘The truth is, more atten- 
tion should be paid in our schools to 
the study of the heavens. With globes and 
maps always at the command of the student, 
there is no excuse for neglecting the study 
of descriptive astronomy. It can be pur- 
sued with more practical advantage than 
even geography. ‘The teacher is not com- 
pelled to travel a mile to verify his facts. 
The heavens illustrate the handiwork of the 
Creator; the stars move in their courses for 
him, and every night gives him opportunity 
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to compare the statements of astronomers | small stars, which are in the head of the 
with his own observations. huge giant. The three well-known stars, 

The object of this article is to attract the | referred to in Job as the ‘‘ Bands of Orion,”’ 
thoughts of the teacher to the stars above | form a part of the girdle. The most 
him, that he may ascertain the names of the | northern of the three is exactly on the 
most prominent, study their motions and | celéstial equator, and it will be convenient 
the limits of the constellations to which | to remember that of these stars the central 


they belong, and become familiar with their 
relative sizes and distances, and their rela- 
tions to our Sun, from some good treatise 
on the subject. It would not be well to at- 
tempt more in the few pages at our disposal. | 
On any cloudless night about the roth | 
day of April, and at about eight o’clock, 
let the reader station himself at some point | 
as free as possible from obstructions to the 
view, and, with his face toward the south, 
look up into the heavens. The spectacle, 
as a whole, will be the grandest that has | 
been vouchsafed to human vision. Com- | 
pared with it all artificial scenic displays 
are infinitely insipid. Fifteen hundred cen- 
ters of solar systems are in the field of view, 
some of which are on a scale far more mag- 
nificent than the system of which our Earth 
forms so small apart. The Earth is one of 
the smallest, and probably one of the most 
unimportant, specks in the universe. Dis- 
sipated, blown up, utterly blotted out of 
organized existence, the fact would never 
be heard of by an inhabitant of the plane- 
tary system nearest our own! Before our 
gaze is a universe of infinite extent, the 
tangible evidence of a corresponding infi- 
nite intelligence, the First Cause and Pre- | 
server of all things. | 
Bringing our minds down to specific ob- | 
jects, the attention is arrested by the great | 
planet Jupiter, the king of the solar system, | 
having already passed the meridian directly | 
overhead and a little in advance of the two 
bright stars Castor and Pollux. As he is 
‘nothing but a planet,’’ we let him wander | 


| 





is about a degree and a half from each outer 


one; is also called the Ell and Yard and is 
three degrees long. It thus becomes a good 


_ measure of the apparent distance of any two 


stars, one from the other. For instance, 
the two stars in the shoulders are about 


/seven degrees apart, and those in the foot 


and knee eight degrees. The distance from 
the left foot to the left shoulder is sixteen 
degrees, etc. Near the belt or girdle of 
Orion are three other much smaller stars, 
which form the sword. If a small telescope 
be pointed to the central star of these three, 


| and moved slowly and cautiously around it, 


the great ‘‘ Nebula of Orion’’ will come into 
the field of vison, and present a wonderful 
appearance. It is apparently a mass of 
chaotic matter, of irregular shape, dotted 
here and there with well-formed stars. One 
edge of the mass is well defined for a long 
distance, and as it slowly crosses the field 
the observer seems to look through an open- 
ing in the material universe out into space, 
blacker than the blackest night, totally un- 
occupied by matter. For a long time it was 
thought that this nebula was situated on the 
very outskirts of the starry system, but the 
great telescope of Lord Rosse has dispelled 
the illusion by bringing into view stars, 
located on the distant background, as bright 
and beautiful as any which adorn the ordi- 
narily visible heavens. We are told that 
were these remote stars to be now blotted 
from existence, millions of years would roll 
away before their annihilation would be dis- 
covered in our solar system. Remembering 








without further notice, merely observing | that light moves about one hundred million 
that he is in the constellation Gemini, and | miles in eight minutes, we have here a good 
will be in Cancer next year at the same | illustration of the vast distances reached by 
time. The group of stars a little to the | our telescopes. The constellation Orion 
southwest that is far more attractive than | contains more than one hundred stars visi- 
all others in the whole heavens, is sinking | ble to the naked eye; and many thousand 
toward the western horizon. Four large more may be seen through a telescope of 
stars, which here make up a rectangular | even moderate power. 

figure, form the shoulders, foot and knee} South of Orion is Sirius, white in color, 
of the famous constellation Orion. The | and the brightest of the fixed stars. It is 
brightest of the four is called Betelgeuse, | situated in the nose of Canis Major, and is 
which is in the right shoulder. A little to | for this reason commonly called the dog- 
the west of this is Bellatrix, in the left | star. Through the telescope of Lord Rosse 
shoulder. Rigel, in the south, is in the left | this star is too bright for the eye, which re- 
foot; and Saiph, in the right knee. Just | quires a dark glass for its protection, as 
above the stars in the shoulders are three | when we look at the Sun. The star is eight 
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times larger than our Sun, and may have 
planets revolving around it many times larger 
than Jupiter or Saturn. ‘The other stars of 
this brilliant constellation lie south of the 
dog-star ; and still further south, just above 
the horizon is visible the splendid star Cano- 
pus, inthe Ship. About twenty-five degrees 
to the north-east of the dog-star is the bright 
star Procyon, in Canis Minor. Procyon 
rises a few minutes before Sirius, and hence 
takes its name. Like Sirius, it is of the first 
magnitude, though far less bright. ‘Twenty- 
five degrees north of Procyon are two other 
stars of the first magnitude, Castor and Pol- 
lux. At six o’clock these stars are almost 
exactly overhead. With Procyon, and a 
small star in the head of Canis Minor, they 
form along and narrow parallelogram, of 
which there are several instances in the ar- 
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| which our Sun belongs. 


ithe Bull. 
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which are located two fine clusters, the 
Pleiades and Hyades. The former is com- 


_monly known as the seven stars, the largest 


of which is called Alcyone, and is thought 
to be the center of the starry system to 
If this be the case, 
analogy would lead to the eonclusion that 
Alcyone contains more matter than all the 
stars revolving around it combined; a con- 
clusion not very astounding when we re- 
member that there is plenty of room in the 
universe for an ¢afintte number of such bod- 
ies. The telescope will reveal seventy stars 
in the space occupied by seven, as seen by 
the naked eye. The great star in the Hy- 
ades, a cluster resembling a harrow, wedge, 
or triangle, is Aldebaran. It is the eye of 
Fifteen degrees to the east of 


| Aldebaran are two stars forming the tips of 


rangement of the stars. The largest of these | 
stars is double; that is, though there ap- | 


pears to be but a single star to the naked 
eye, a telescope of no great power reveals 


very long and attenuated horns. One of 
these stars is south, and the other north, of 
the ecliptic. That on the north side is also 


_in the heel of Auriga, the charotieer, in 


two stars revolving around a common cen- | 


tre. 


A telescope magnifying eighty or a 


hundred times causes them to appear about | 
| girdle of which is the famous nebula which 


an inch apart. In January, Castor, Pollux, 


and Jupiter were in the same right line. To | 
| This is now below the horizon, but in De- 


the east of the Twins is Cancer, the crab, 
distinguished bya remarkable cluster known 
as the Bee-hive. Let the telescope be turned 
upon this cluster, and presto! it is hardly 
possible to liken it to a bee-hive, so changed 
is its appearance. Hundreds of stars 
discovered where one was seen with the un- 
aided eye, and the bees are too numerous to 
belong to a single hive. East of the Bee- 
hive, and almost exactly on the ecliptic cir- 
cle, is the fine star Regulus in the constel- 
lation Leo. It is part of the handle of what 
is known as the Sickle, an arrangement of 
stars in the form of that implement. 

In the north-east the observer will notice 
the Great Bear. The head of the monster 
already touches the meridian, while his tail 
is near the horizon. ‘The star most inter- 
esting in the Great Bear is in the handle of 
the Dipper, and is called Mizar. Close to 
it is a little companion star called Alcor. 
Direct the telescope to the two, and Alcor 
will be seen far away, while Mizar will be 
shown as a double star, revolving in beauty, 
and presenting an appearance similar to that 
of Castor. The pointers of the Dipper 
will show the position of the North Star, 
which in turn is in the handle of the Little 
Dipper. 

Now turn to the west. The attention is 
arrested by the constellation Taurus, in 


which constellation appears the fiery réd 
star Capella. West of Capella is Perseus ; 
and still farther west Andromeda, in the 


no telescope has yet resolved into stars. 


cember next it will appear in the east, and 


_in a position favorable for examination. 


are | 
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DARK LINES OF SOLAR SPECTRUM. 





BY JOHN G. MOORE. 


HE continuous and the discontinuvus 

spectra which we have described give 
the fundamental principles of the science of 
spectrum analysis; and let us see how Prof. 
Kirchoff rises from them to the solution of 
the grand problem of the cause of the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum. He commenced 
in 1859 to test the accuracy of the asserted 
coincidence of the bright sodium line, with 
the dark solar line called D by Frauenhofer. 
He obtained a tolerably good solar spec- 
trum, and brought a sodium flame in front 
of the slit ; the sodium line was quite distinct 
and exactly coincident. He’ then allowed 
the full sunlight to fall through the same 
sodium flame, and to his astonishment the 
bright sodium line had given way to the 
dark D line. While the experiment verified 
all he had anticipated, the second part of it 
led him into another difficulty, and the 
query now became, why did the bright line 
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become dark? Experiment, thought he, 
must throw light upon this subject, and he 
accordingly substituted the oxy-hydrogen 
lime light for the sunlight and permitted its 
rays to pass through the sodium flame, a 
dark line appeared instead of the bright 
sodium line in the identical position. Other 
heated solids, as platinum wire, were tried 
with the same result. The appearance of 
this dark line under these circumstances is 
most readily explained, on the supposition 
that the sodium flame absorbs rays of the 
same refrangibility that it emits, and that it 
is transparent to all other rays, the sodium 
flame obstructed the yellow of the white 
light, and being less intense, gave an image | 
which appeared as a shadow. Strong lights | 
will cast shadows of weaker ones, as may be | 
shown by holding the flame of a candle or | 
gas in front of the lime light. It will be | 
observed here that these experiments show | 
the effect of the projection of the light which | 
will give a continuous spectrum through | 
that which will give a discontinuous one, 
and that the bright lines of the latter yield 
to the more intense light of the former, and | 
become, by comparison, shadows; they also 

establish the ‘‘ theory of exchanges’’ as being 

true for light as well as heat. 

Prof. Kirchoff continued the investigation | 
of spectra, and used the dark lines of the | 
solar spectrum as guides. Imagine his sur- | 
prise when he discovered the coincidence | 
of the bright lines of iron with certain dark | 
lines of the solar spectrum, in number not | 
only, but in intensity and position, the | 
darkest solar lines corresponding with the | 
brightest iron lines. These phenomena 
must have a common connection. Mere 
accident could not give the result of the | 
exact location of four hundred and sixty | 
lines, hence he says: ‘This coincidence | 
must be produced by some cause, and a | 
cause can be assigned which affords a per- | 
fect explanation of the phenomenon. ‘The 
rays of light which form the solar spectrum 
have passed through the vapor of iron and | 
have suffered the absorption which the vapor 
of iron must exert,’’ and hence the iron | 
vapor exists in the solar atmosphere. ‘The | 
identity of one terrestrial element led to | 
the careful investigation and comparison of 
others, when as many as sixteen elements 
were discovered which had a complement- 
ary in the solar spectrum. The conclusion 
seems therefore to be irresistible that the 
body of the sun is either an intensely heated 
solid or liquid body which would give a 
continuous spectrum, and that it is sur- 
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rounded by a highly heated atmosphere 
made up of the vapors of the metals main- 
tained in that condition by the intense heat 
of the interior mass. These heated vapors 
intercept their peculiar light which emanates 
from the solar surface and exhibit themselves 
as dark lines in the solar spectrum. 

The spectroscope has, therefore, become 
indispensable not only to the chemist, but 
also to the astronomers, and is almost con- 
stantly the means of disclosing new truths 
respecting the sun, comets, aurora, nebule 
and even the stellar worlds. 


~~ 
o 


BAD ENGLISH FROM PRETENTIOUS 
LINGUISTS. 





In a former number of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, I 
took occasion to criticise certain examples of “ Bad 
English from Public Officers ;” in the present number 
I propose to perform a similar duty in reference to 
one or two conspicuous scholars, 

In a text-book in common use in our schools and 
colleges, and which is the production of a distin- 


| guished New England linguist, I find the following 


sentence: ‘ The consonants are pronounced like the 
corresponding letters in our own alphabet, with the 
following special remarks.’’ Now I have no desire 
to be hypercritical, but it seems to me that this sen- 
tence is very faulty. How ‘consonants,’ or any- 
thing else, can be pronounced with “ remarks” of 
any kind whatever, I confess myself unable to under- 
stand. The construction is not a violation of any 
rule of syntax, but of that comprehensive rule of 
grammar which requires that the writer or speaker 
shall express the idea which he wishes to convey in 
language clear, direct and forcible, a rule which pre- 
supposes a much greater mastery of the English 
tongue than any mere rule of syntactical agreement, 
and which, because it demands higher capacity, is 
much more frequently violated, though such viola- 
tions, for a similar reason, more frequently go unde- 
tected. 

Another scholar who ranks high in the American 
world of letters, in a labored vocabulary which has 
passed through numerous editions, speaking of the 
famous Helen, says: “ She being carried off by 
Paris, gave rise to the Trojan war.’’ The learned 
gentleman would hardly have written, “She gave 
war;”’ the introduction of the 
participle and itseadjuncts evidently caused a little 
contusion in his mind, And, besides, the punctua- 
tion shows that this was not the construction he con- 
templated. In another part of the same volume the 
wuthor, commenting on Anacreon, says : Of his writ- 
ings only a few fragments remain, and some of these 
are so inferior as to lead to a suspicion, not ill-founded, 
that they are spurious,” a sentence which can hardly 
escape the category of “ The Irish Ball.” Defects 
in style, of this kind, are owing to a want of the 
logical capacity, being often found in conjunction 
with superior learning, and are of a much graver 
character than mere violations of syntax. I remem- 
ber seeing, a few years since, in a work the very 
writing of which constituted an assumption of un- 
common erudition, and which was the production of 
a pretentious critic of Plato, a long and involved 
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sentence in which the reverend and learned author 
had become completely bewildered, having in the 
profundity of his cogitations, entirely omitted the 
conclusion which his readers had been led with some 
anxiety to look for, leaving them in the most deli- 


cious uncertainty as to what he might have said, if | 


he had not unfortunately forgotten his predicate. 
It would be a very easy matter to multiply 
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| examples of this kind taken from similar sources, but 
| those which I have given are quite sufficient to show 
| that the possession of considerable classic learning 

by no means implies the ability to write good Eng- 
| lishy and how necessary it is that instruction in our 
admirable mother-tongue should assume a higher 
grade and much greater thoroughness. 
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Hon. E. E. Wuire, of Ohio, who has re- 
cently given instruction at a number of our 
institutes with much acceptance, says, in 
the Educational Monthly for February : 


On our return from Union county we spent a few 
hours in the State School Department at Harrisburg. 
It occupies a commodious and very pleasant suite of 
rooms, and its powers and duties are ample and im- 
portant. We believe that it is the best organized 
State School Department in the country. Superin- 
tendent Wickersham now receives the well-earned 


salary of $3,500. He is assisted by a deputy, two | 
inspectors of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, five clerks | . , : ’ 
_the faculty of the university are to prescribe - 


and a messenger. He asks for another deputy. 


Mr. White makes a little mistake in the 
State Superintendent’s salary. It is $3,750. 


2 
> 


THE MISSING LINK SUPPLIED. 








The following is from the Milwaukee 
Sentinel : 

General Fallows has submitted a plan to the Com- 
mittees on Education and Claims which has received 
the hearty approval of the Regents and Faculty of the 
University and prominent educational gentlemen 
connected with the Legislature, whereby unity and 
efficiency may be secured in our educational system. 
He proposes to have each graded school in the 
State furnished with a list of the studies required for 
admission into the college classes and the sub-fresh- 
man class of the university, with the per cent. to be 
attained in each branch. The graduates of such 
schools, upon the certificate of the principal, settmg 
forth in detail their standing, are to be received in 
such classes of the university as they may be able to 
enter, without further examination and _ without 
any charge for tuition in the university. This plan 
is believed by General Fallows to supply the missing 





link between the higher and lower schools, and to 
effect a proper gradation between them. He also 
believes it will give a stimulus to both the university 
and the public schools of the State, which they have 
not heretofore received, Dr. Twombly, President of 
the University, had a plan very similar in its general 
features, and gives his cordial support to this propo- 
sition of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
** We believe,’’ says the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education, *‘that the effect of the 
above plan will be to lift up the entire pub- 
| lic school system of the State. It will give 
_a reward to scholarship which is at once na- 
tural and just. It will awaken an interest 
in the university in all parts of the State. 
It will elevate the grades of the schools and 
give parents the opportunity of preparing 
their children for college a¢ home, in the 
/most critical period of their lives. It will 
/create a demand for good teachers, and a 
| disposition to pay them as they deserve. It 
will give a thorough gradation from the low- 











| est primary school to the university ; and as 


_the conditions of examination, there need 
_be no fear that a proper standard will not 
be required for admission into the highest 
high school of the State. The Press in gen- 
eral have advocated the measure, and we 
hope to record in our next issue that. the 
| legislature has authorized free tuition to be 
| given as above recommended.’”’ 


> 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 





Mr. H. L. Diffenbach, of the Lycoming 
Standard, in opposing the plan of appoint- 
ing the State Superintendent by a board, as 
suggested in the late State school report, and 
advocating his appointment by the Gov- 
ernor, as now, Says : 

Now we say that any man having public spirit and 
patriotism, a strong kindly feeling for his fellow, 
broad generosity, benevolence, ability and intelli- 
gence, loving his country with a heart beating warmly 
for its general welfare, will have decided political 
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convictions, followed by action, and that any person 
not filling this description to the full, is unfit for Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. The proposition 
is too plain that one not possessing such qualifica- 
tions, having no settled public convictions or ideas of 
duty to the public, or too timid, or cowardly, or 
crafty to express them, is unfit for any public posi- 
tion, It is also plain that a man who is not thor- 
oughly learned in the ways of government, as well in 
practice as in theory, is not qualified for an adminis- 
trative position that involves the interests not only 
of nearly all our adult people, but of all the rising 
generation. And it is equally clear that, technically, 
such man must be a politician or statesman, Then 
why all this parade about excluding politics from the 
superintendency ? 

No doard to perform executive duty was ever suc- 
cessful in this or any other country. No one mem- 
ber can have his own way, and their action is always 
the result of compromise. Therefore no one of 
them feels responsibility for what is done; nor can 
any one of them be justly held to it, his colleagues 
more or less controlling his judgment. Instead of 
any bold, progressive man being appointed by such 
a board, especially upon the basis of their own ap- 
pointment, a flat, insipid, opinionless, timid time- 
server would be sure to succeed invariably. 

A man thus appointed would feel no responsibility 
—there would be nobody to whom to be responsible, 
If he pleased one, he would probably displease all the 
rest, and to avoid that, he would do as little of any- 
thing as possible, always being able to excuse him- 
self to any member of the board by pointing to some 
other who was opposed to what was proposed to be 
done. 


> — 
> 


VALUE OF SCHOOL INSPECTION. 





S Pennsylvania will elect a new corps 
of superintendents in her counties, 
cities and boroughs, on the second ‘Tuesday 
in May next, we make below some quota- 
tions from high authorities concerning the 
value of an intelligent and systematic in- 
spection of schools, hoping thereby to in- 
duce directors to bring into the work in this 
State, the very best talent at their command. 
We find most of these quotations ready made 
to our hand in the able ‘‘ Education Report’’ 
of Ontario, for 1870, by the Chief Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 

Dr. Ryerson himself says: ‘‘In all educa- 
ting countries, the shoreugh inspection of 
schools is regarded as essentia/ to their 
efficiency and improvement ; and this can- 
not be done except by men who are com- 
petent to ¢each the schoots themselves.’’ 

Dr. Fraser, the present Bishop of Man- 
chester, who, in 1865, visited the United 
States for the purpose of studying our 
school systems, and who wrote an able re- 
port upon them, says, that ‘inspection is 
the salt of elementary education.’’ He 
adds; ‘‘In fact, the great desideratum of 
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the common school system, both in Massa- 
chusetts and generally in the States, is ade- 
quate, thorough, impartial, independent in- 
spection of schools.”’ 

‘«My observation’’ says the agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, ‘in 
visiting thousands of schools throughout 
Massachusetts, and many in twelve other 
States, have clearly proved to my mind the 
wisdom of maintaining a superintendent in 
all our cities and large townships, who shall 
devote his whole time to the care and im- 
provement of schools.’’ 

Hon. T. Best, an enlightened English 
gentleman, says: ‘‘ The schools under gov- 
ernment inspection are as a rule the only 
good schools in the country.’’ 

The report of the English Commissioners 
in 1868 contains the following: ‘‘In this 
country inspection has been the most 
powerful instrument in the improvement of 
elementary education. Inspection is neces- 
sary to prevent waste, to secure efficiency, 
to prepare the way for improvement.’’ 

The traveling agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education uses the following 
forcible language in regard to the matter: 
*«It has been said, and with great truthful- 
ness, that the most important branch of 
administration, as connected with educa- 
tion, relates to school inspection. It is 
asserted by some careful observers that the 
Dutch school-masters are decidedly superior 
to the Prussian, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous normal schools of Prussia and the two 
or three only in Holland; and this superi- 
ority is attributed entirely to a better sys- 
tem of inspection. This is the basis om 
which the whole fabric of their popular in- 
struction rests. The absence of such a 
thorough supervision of schools as is main- 
tained in Holland with such admirable re- 
sults is the weakest part of our system, 

‘* What is needed for all our schools,, and 
what is essential to their highest efficiency, 
is a constant,*thorough, intelligent; impar- 
tial and independent supervision. Com- 
paratively few persons possess the varied 
qualifications so indispensable to success in 
this delicate and important work. So im- 
portant was it regarded by the distinguish- 
ed author of the Dutch system of inspection, 
that, after a long life devoted, to educational 
labor, he said: ‘ Take care how you choose 
your inspectors; they are the men whom 
you ought to look for, lantern in hand.’ ’ 

** A school’’ says Everett, ‘‘is not aclock 
which you can wind up, and then leave it 
to go of itself. Nor can other interests be 
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thus neglected. Our railroads and factories 
require some directing, controlling and con- 
stantly supervising mind for their highest 
efficiency, and do not our schools need the 
same? To meet this great want, eleven of 
the fifteen cities of our State, and numerous 
large towns, have availed themselves of the 
provision of the statute, and elected school 
superintendents who devote their whole time 
and energies to this work of supervision. 
I have visited all, or nearly all, these towns 
and cities, and several of them frequently, 
and can bear my decided testimony to the 


great benefit that has resulted to their | 


schools in consequence.’ 


A distinguished educator remarks: ‘‘Every | 


man who has to do with schools, ought to 


conducting them in all the details of ar- 
rangement, instruction and discipline. 
man commits a wrong against teachers, 
against children and against the interests of 


inspector without being qualified and able 
to fulfill all its funections.’’ 

“The importance of the question of public school 
inspection,” remarks the Luglish Fournal of Lduca- 
tion, “is much broader and deeper than at first sight 
appears. The history of that laborious transition 
which has occurred, first, from contented ignorance 
to discontent with ignorance, and then to strivings 
after intelligence, and attempts at education, fructily- 
ing in a very general effort to make schools efficient, 


discloses to the practical observer, one gangrenous | 


obstacle attaching to the whole progress of the move- 
ment, viz., a morbid desire to screen and _palliate 
defects. We believe far less hindrance to education 


has arisen from the badness of schools, than from the | 


folly of cloaking their badness. ‘This jealousy of 


criticism has been exhibited greatly in proportion to | 
It has always been | © ; : 
_for educational purposes, which passed the 


the reputation of the school. 
found that an inspector may, with much less chance 
of evoking the wrath of the managers, denounce a 
bad school in wholesale terms than he can insinuate 


name.” 


him credit, and ministered to his amour propre: but 
natural as this may be, it is not the less injurious to 
the proggess of education. ‘The very best school is 
capable Of improvement; and as the real value of a 
school is generally over-rated, and its defects are more 
easily veiled than those of any other object of equal 
importance, it is greatly to be lamented that this in- 
tolerance of criticism should pit itself against the obvi- 
ous means of improvement which skilled inspection 
affords. We repeat, that if it stops short of a tull and 
faithful exposure of every fault and defect in the matter 
and methods of instruction, it betrays its trust, and 
falls short of imperative duty, So far from there 
being ground for complaint of the censoriousness of 
. inspectors of schools, whether local or governmental, 
proofs abound that they far oftener sin in being too 
mealy-mouthed, and winking at defects they deem it 
ungracious or impolitic to expose. Education is by 
.no means in need of such delicate handling. It is 





| ness, or a spirit of fault finding. 


Al es 
| teaching is just now more entirely in the hands, and 
| coatingent on the faithfulness and courage of inspec- 


school education, who seeks the office of | spectors of schools, than any other human agency. 
. > s . A. 7 


| instruction.’ 
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far from being a flame easily extinguished by the 
breath of censorship. On the contrary, nothing 
tends more directly to feed and nourish it; and in- 
spectors who have the manliness to set their faces 
against shams and rote systems, and to ‘ develop” 
errors, as well as “aims,” in their right light, are de- 
serving of the hearty thanks and support of every 
man who wishes education to be a reality, and a 
thorough mind-training in the duties and subjects es- 
sential for practical life. There are two ways of in- 
specting schools; one is to praise the teachers and 
please the managers; the other is to benefit the 
scholars and improve the schools, It will but sel- 
dom happen that those two courses can coincide. 
The inspector must usually take his choice between 
them, and according to it is he worthy or unworthy 
of his office. We are no advocates of undue harsh- 
He who takes 
pleasure in blaming, or who fails to apply just cen- 
sure in kindly or Christian terms, is just as wrong as 


: : - | he who, from false lenience or truckling servility, 
make himself master of the best modes of | 


praises where he ought to blame, or ‘ winks at faults 
he trembles to chastise,’”’ 
‘We firmly believe that the progress of sound 


None, so well as professional and experienced ex- 
aminers, can detect glosses, extinguish effete systems, 
substitute right ones, or invert the pyramid now tot- 
tering on its apex. Those who, chafing under the 


| wholesome correction of their own schools, absorbed 


by the sense of personal grievance, and forgetting 


| what is due to the great behests and eternal aims ot 


education, rail at the remedy, and attack the physi- 
cian instead of the disease, are the real obstructives 
to the cause of sound secular and availing religious 


’ 
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BILL IN CONGRESS. 





EDUCATION 
HE bill providing for the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands 


among the several States and ‘Territories 


House of Representatives at Washington, 


' ‘ ; February 8th, has not been acted upon in 
a blemish, or hint, a blot, in one which * has a | 


It may be said that this is very natural, as | 
no one likes the criticism of that which has obtained | 


the Senate. ‘The bill is not in all respects 
what we would desire it to be, but if it can- 
not be improved, we would like to see it 


| pass in its present shape. 


It does not interfere with the right to 
manage their own school affairs, which has 
always been held to belong to the several 
States, and which it would be unwise to take 
out of their hands. ‘‘The bill simply re- 
quires as a condition of receiving the na- 
tional bounty, that each State or Territory 
shall provide by its own local laws for the 
free education of all its children between 
the ages of six and sixteen ; that it will ap- 
ply to this purpose all moneys received by 
the operations of the act; and that it will 
report annually the condition of its schools.”’ 

A narrow selfishness would find fault with 
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the provision of the bill which for ten years 
distributes the fund to the several States and 
Territories in proportion to the “ illiteracy 
of their respective populations,’’ and which 
of course will take the largest part of it to 
the South. But a patriotism that is broad 
enough to subordinate a mere sectional in- 
terest to the common good of the whole 
country, will probably see in this feature 
rather a merit than a defect. The South 
needs help in the matter of education. Large 
classes of the people are ignorant. Let the 
remedy be applied where the disease exists. 

The principal objection to the bill as it 
passed the House, is that the power still re- 
mains in Congress to grant lands to rail- 
roads, or to anything or anybody that may 
be able to secure a majority of votes. 
If the bill had consecrated, as was at first 
_proposed, the whole public domain to 
the grand purpose of educating the people, 
its passage would have marked a_ proud 
event, if not introduced an important era, in 
American history. But, perhaps, such an 
act of se/f-sacrifice is scarcely to be expected 
from the average Congressman of our day. 

The bill devotes the income that accrues 
from the sale of public lands to educational 
purposes, and as every grant of land here- 
after will diminish that income, public 
opinion may in this way be so aroused as to 
check the reckless land-grant jobbery that 
has for several years disgraced our national 
legislature. We hope for the best, for we 
believe with the /Vaton that, ‘‘ Whatever 
falling off there has been of late years in 
the efficiency of administration, in the tone 
of public life and the character of public 
men, has been largely due to the growing 
weight in politics of ignorant people. 
There is no use in saying they are foreigners 
or bred to slavery ; that does not mend the 
matter. The important fact is that they 
vote, and produce children who will one 
day vote also, and that ordinary efforts, 
such as have hitherto sufficed to educate the 
children of the educated, will no longer 
suffice. Something not unlike medizval 
night is settling down on some parts of the 
country through want of schools, and in 
others the healthy and intelligent public 
spirit which has built the government up, 
and without which it cannot exist, is seri- 
ously declining from the same cause. It is 
high time this descent were arrested.”’ 


—_—-_ + —_ 


W. J. Reep, D. D., of Pittsburgh, was 
recently elected President of Westminster 
College, Penna., at a salary of $2,500 a year. 
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DR. WORTHINGTON’S SUGGES- 
TIONS. 


N his recent report as Secretary of the 
State Board of Public Charities, Dr. Wil- 
mer Worthington makes the following ob- 
servations concerning children in alms- 
houses, and neglected and indigent children. 


CHILDREN IN ALMSHOUSES., 


Some of our poor-houses contain a large number 
of children. Many are born in these institutions, 
and others become inmates either because they are 
orphans or their parents are unfit, from vice or indo- 
lence, to provide for their support. As a general 
rule, these children run promiscuously with the other 
inmates, receiving no benefit, buc rather injury, by 
the intercourse; and if they receive any instruction 
it is from paupers, whose incompetency for the work 
cannot be questioned. 

We are glad to learn that the practice of employ- 
ing paupers as teachers in these places is less in use 
than formerly Now we have a number of good 
schools, which are conducted by hired teachers, un- 
der whose influence and management the children 
advance in morals and education, which it is gratify- 
ing to witness. I was told by the directors of one 
of these institutions, that since they had adopted the 
plan of employing a teacher qualified for her posi- 
tion, the children were so much improved in their 
habits and moral deportment that they were in much 
greater demand, and there was no difficulty in ob- 
taining good places for them as soon as they were of 
sufficient age to be indentured. In one instance, 
at least, instead of giving instruction in the house, 
they send the children, when of a suitable age, toa 
“home” established in the country, where they are 
maintained and taught until they reach a suitable age 
to be placed in families for service. Whatever may 
be the mode in use for the management of these 
children, there can be no doubt of the demoralizing 
tendency of instruction and association with paupers, 
and they should, as soon as possible, be taken trom 
under their influence. I would, therefore, invite the 
attention of all to this subject who are in any way 
responsible for the management of these institutions, 
and urge upon them, as soon as practicable, the 
abatement of this unnecessary wrong to this unfortu- 
nate class of our young population. 


NEGLECTED AND INDIGENT CHILDREN, 


The keeping of children in county poor-houses, 
whether orphans or otherwise, is a subject which calls 
for the dispassionate consideration of those who are 
interested either in their welfare, or the best interests 
of society. In most of our counties this practice 
prevails, and, in many instances, is demoralizing in 
its tendency. Instead of affording this young and 
helpless class an opportunity of receiving that moral 
and industrial training which is essential to make 
them useful and self-supporting citizens, they are 
reared amidst vice and indolence, imbibing senti- 
ments and habits which, to some extent, control their 
future lives. 

With the exception of our houses of refuge, which 
are designed for the reception and training of the 
criminal and incorrigible youth, we have no State in- 
stitution where they can be admitted, at all times, 
and receive that care and instruction which they 
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need. True, we have a class of institutions, denom- 
inated “homes,” which are, generally, local in their 
character, varied in their operation, and doing a 
great work of benevolence in their respective locali- 
ties; being upported by private charity, with occa- 
sional aid from the State or county treasury. 


the area of their boundaries beyond a single county, 


embracing, in some instances, the entire Common- | : 
| proportion of male teachers. 


wealth, and not excluding the children of other 


States. 


The children gathered in our county almshouses | 


are not criminals; they are simply the creatures of 
misfortune, and are entitled to better care, better 
associations and instruction than is usually obtained 
in these institutions. I admit that it is difficult to 
suggest any plan to remedy this evil, which is entirely 
free from objections. 
that I lay before the Board the result of my reflec- 
tions upon this interesting subject. 

The plan of establishing “ Homes”’ for the friend- 


our destitute and neglected children, seems to me as 


well adapted to accomplish the object as anything | 
By this means private benevo- | 
lence steps in, and hand in hand with public charity, | 
Can | 


heretofore suggested. 


a large amount of good can be accomplished. 
these institutions be multiplied so as to extend their 
salutary and supporting influence to every part of the 
Commonwealth ? 
against the present mode of drawing money from the 
State treasury, for local objects, would be removed. 


How can this be done? We answer, by establishing | 
a “Home for Friendless Children” in each of the | 
This may be done | 
contributions from liberal-minded and charitable | 


x seer counties of the State. 


individuals, whose means would justify such bene- 
factions. 
bestowed for such objects in some of our large cities 
and counties. In many of these cases the State has 


ings, and otherwise assist them in their incipiency. 
In some instances the city or county has also lent its 
aid to give efficiency to the work which individual 
charity has established and is conducting with great 
energy to successful results. 
small to justify such an effort, several might be con- 
nected together for the purpose, and the management 
be committed to persons residing in the different 
counties embraced in the corporation. 


a eo 


FREE SCHOOLS IN NEW JERSEY. 


UR neighbor, New Jersey,-under the 

law of 1871, is making very rapid pro- 
gress in her school affairs. She has now in 
operation a system of county supervision 
similar to ours, and it is working out there 
the same beneficial results we have experi- 
enced here. 

New Jersey for the past year, as we learn 
from the late State report, had a school re- 
venue of $3,775,641.58; an attendance at 
her public schools of 169,430; an average 
attendance of 86,812; an average school 
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Some | 
of these homes are denominational in their charac- 
ter; others are free from sectarian views, and extend | 


It is with deference, therefore, | 
| they practically so in New Jersey. 
| larger towns have had free public schools for many 
} | years, but they have been made free by special legis- 
less, which is in operation in various sections of the | 
State, and has shed its blessing upon thousands of | 


| trons. 
: tof | whole school machinery is very much simplified, and 
If so, one of the great objections | 


Where a county is too | 


| the question of school tax. 
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term of 8 months and 18 days, and school 
property valued at $4,246,998.00. She paid. 
her male teachers an average salary of 
$54.34, and her female teachers an average 
salary of $32.43. The average salary for 
male teachers averages much higher than in 
Pennsylvania, and that for females only a 
trifle less. We have, however, a much larger 


As a matter of interest to our readers, we 
quote what the State Superintendent has to 
say on the subject of a uniform State tax for 


| school purposes: 


Free schools and public schools, virtually, are 
synonymous, but not until the passage of the free 
school act, by the Legislature of last winter, were 
Our cities and 


lation and local taxation. Theschools in the county, 
established under the general law of the State, have 
been pay schools, or virtually private schools with 
reduced tuition rates. Those who attended them 
were obliged to pay tuition fees—the State simply 
paid a part of the expenses of maintaining the schools, 
and thus reduced the amount to be paid by the pa- 
By the passage of the free school act our 


the full benefits of a public school system is accor- 
ded to all the children of the State. If the Legisla- 
ture of 1871 had done nothing more than pass the 
bill, entitled “* An act to make free the public schools 
of the State,” they would for this act alone have 
been entitled to the lasting gratitude of their constitu- 
ents. Of all the work they did during the session 


| none was more pressing than this, and none so in- 
Just in the same way as they are now | 


timately connected with all that concerns the highest 
welfare of the State. The bill, in its main features, 


| ot | has | is excellent, and puts the maintenance of the schools 
appropriated money to aid in the erection of build- | 


upon a perfectly sound basis. 

The most important feature of the law is that which 
substitutes for our township school tax a uniform 
State tax. By this change our school system is, for 
the first time in its history, placed upon a sure and 
substantial basis. Our schools will no longer depend 
for their support upon a fund which a mere majority 
at a town meeting may any year withhold. Hereto- 
fore the continuance of schools every year depended 
upon the result of the vote at town meeting upon 
If no money was voted, 
the schools were necessarily closed; if an insufficient 
amount was voted, the schools were supported in part 
by tuition fees; and even if enough was voted, the 
schools had only an assurance of one year’s exis- 
tence, for at the next town meeting all support might 
be withheld. This method of raising school money 
has always been the source of much contention and 
bitter feeling. Every year those opposed to schools 
would exert themselves to defeat the tax, and con- 
sequently those in favor of schools were obliged to 
do all in their power to secure the tax, and thus the 
division line between those opposing and those 
favoring our system of public school education was 
kept distinctly drawn. The townships are still 
authorized to vote school money, and they are even 
required to do so in case the money derived from 
the State is not sufficient to maintain free schools 
nine months, but the amount to be voted will not be, 
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as heretofore, the principal fund upon which the 
schools are to depend for their support. The prin- 
cipal support will come from the State, and if any 
sum is needed to be voted by the townships it will be 
small, and will not meet with that opposition that it 
has heretofore. 

A State school tax is preferable to a local school 
tax also, because it is more just, equal and uniform. 
In the case of a local tax the individual with property 
is taxed for the benefit of the one without propefty ; 
but to raise the same amount per child, one section, 
as for instance a township or a county, with but little 
wealth, might be taxed from two to four times as 
heavily as another section more favored with this 
world’s goods, The practical result of this system 
of local taxation is, that the poorer the section the 
heavier will be the tax; whereas just the opposite 
should be the case if any difference is made. If 
each county were required to raise, by county tax, 
the money it requires for school purposes, it is evident 
that the poorer the county the greater would be the 
amount of tax per dollar to yield the same amount 
per child. 

The inequality of a township school tax is, neces- 
sarily, still greater than that of a county .school tax, 
for there is more difference between the wealth of 
the poorest and the richest township in the State 
than there is between the poorest and the richest 
county. This inequality of taxation is now removed 
by our State tax. ‘The fundamental principle which 
underlies our whole system of public instruction, 
namely, that property is to be taxed for the support 
of schools, is now made general and uniform through- 
out the State. It is much easier and far more just 
for the wealthiest county in the State to be taxed one- 
half of one per cent. more than is apportioned to her 
as a State tax, than it would be to impose upon the 
poorest county a tax more than three times as great 
as the wealthiest would be required to pay as a 
county tax. 
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POTTSVILLE. 


N Pottsville, each teacher makesa monthly 
| report to the superintendent, embrac- 
ing the whole number of pupils in attend- 
ance at his school during the month, the 
average number, the percentage of attend- 
ance for the month and for the term, the 
number learning the letters, the number 
spelling in the book, the number reading in 
each grade of reader, and the number of 
visits by superintendents, directors and par- 
ents to the school, and the number of teach- 
ers’ visits to parents. 

When these reports are received by the 
superintendent, they are combined into a 
table for the inspection of directors, teach- 
ers and citizens. They do much to keep 
alive interest in the schools and to promote 
their progress. 

In a letter recently received from Mr. 
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Patterson, the superintendent, he suggests 
that if all the city and borough superintend- 
ents in the State would collect such monthly 
statistics and forward them to the School 
Department, they might be published with 
much profit in the ScHooL JouRNAL. He 
thinks it very desirable to be able to com- 
pare the school work in the different cities 
and boroughs of the State. 

We need scarcely say that the JoURNAL is 
ready to do its part in such an effort. 

piensa = 


PHILADELPHIA. 


From the annual report of the Board of 
Controllers for the year ending 1871, we 
gather the following facts : 

The schools under the jurisdiction of 

the Board number 414 
Number of scholars, males............00 40,462 
Number of scholars, females............ 40,613 
Number attending night schools 6,353 

Total number 87,428 
Apportioned as follows: 
In Boys’ Central High School.....,.... 572 
In Normal Schoo] 530 
In Grammar sChools.......0....ccseseceses 12,727 
In Consolidated schools 8,299 
In Secondary schools 19,921 
In Primary schools ; 39,026 
In Public Night schools 6,353 
Total aggregate in attendance..... 87,428 
The number of male teachers em- 

HOMER “TBsessasscarcansebsasceesnasaevenes 79 
The number of female teachers em- 

ployed i 1,505 
The number of night school teachers 


employed 84 


Total number of teachers.......... 1,668 
Expended in salaries of teachers....... $883,151 75 
Expended in rents of school-houses... 40,336 96 
Expended in ground rents 33,893 34 
Expended in fuel 46,550 97 
‘xpended in repairs and additions... 46,021 44 
‘xpended in furnaces and stoves...... 20,439 12 
“xpended in house-cleaners’ wages.. 84,206 80 
“xpended in furniture 43,024 31 
<xpended in printing and petty ex 

PENSES ......2. MekedubtsacidséteSdeicsenésees 
=xpended in clerk hire 

<xpended in night schools 
Expended in general expenses.......... 
Expended in music 
Expended in books and stationery..... 
Expended in deficiencies of 1870..... 


7,213 88 
2,900 09 
16,857 77 
39:279 97 
13,600 00 
85,000 09 
7,375 73 


Total expenditures........ssc.e0ss0- $1,379,457 09 
Appropriated by Councils............06 $1,390,70§ 75 
Expended 1,379,457 09 
Leaving to the credit of the city a 

balance of. $20,248 66 

The report favors the compulsory educa- 
tion of vagrant children, of whom there 
are said to be over 20,000 in the city. 
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KEYSTONE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW PRINCIPAL. 


N Thursday, March 14th, Rev. A. R. 
Horne, the newly elected Principal of 

the Keystone State Normal School, was 
formally inducted into office and entered 
upon the discharge of his duties. The day 
was a pleasant one, and a large audience 
assembled to witness the ceremonies. 
commodious chapel was well filled, and all 


seemed to feel that a new era was about to | 


dawn upon the school, bringing with it in- 
creased prosperity and usefulness. ‘The stu- 
dents, the Faculty, the Board of ‘Trustees, 
and numerous friends of the school from a 
distance were present. 


the district, the State Superintendent of 


The music of the occasion was furnished by 
a fine orchestra. 


The exercises were commenced at 1 P. M., | 


with prayer by Rev. B. F. Patterson, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Pottsville. 
Rev. B. E. Kramlich, President of the Board 


an able manner, reviewing the history of the 
school, naming the circumstances which led 


he had been chosen, and informing him that 


the Board of Trustees and the friends of the | 
institution, had full* confidence in his ac- | 


quiremeats as a scholar, his integrity as a 
man and his skill as a teacher. 
administration, they thought success was 
undoubted. In concluding, he presented 


Mr. Horne, the keys of the institution. | 


Mr. Horne received them and _ briefly re- 
sponded. 

Addresses of welcome to the new Princi- 
pal were then made on the part of the 
Faculty, by Prof. Nathan C. Schaeffer, who 
has been the acting Principal for the past 
six months and to whom the school is largely 
indebted ; and, on the part of the students, 
by Mr. Gauger, of the graduating class. 

Mr. Horne’s inaugural address was an 
able production. It occupied about an 
hour in delivery, and the speaker was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. We had 
hoped to publish some extracts from it, but 
the promised report has not yet reached us. 


The inaugural address was followed by | 


brief speeches by the State Superintendent, 
Rev. Mr. Brobst of Allentown, Superinten- 
dent Brunner, of Berks, Superintendent 
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On the platform sat | 
the President of the Board of Trustees, the | 
school officials of the counties composing | 
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Patterson of Pottsville, Mr. Stewart, Prin- 
cipal of the High School of Reading, and 
others. ‘The occasion was a very pleasant 
one, and everybody present seemed to enjoy 
the exercises. The school seems to have 
passed from under the cloud which for the 
past year or two has overshadowed it, and 
now promises to enter upon a career of 
prosperity that will make it a great success. 
It starts out under the new administration 
with a united board of trustees, a full fac- 
ulty of instructors and one hundred and 
fifty fine-looking students. 


2 
> 


DELAWARE COUNTY. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 
r has been in contemplation for some 
| time by the progressive school men of 
the county of Delaware to make an effort to 


establish a system of graded schools through- 
common schools, and several clergymen. | 


out the county, and to crown the whole with 
one or more high schools. At the conven- 
tion of school directors, held at Media, ‘a 
little more than a year ago, a committee, of 


_which J. R. Whitney, Esq., a leading citizen 
_of the county, was chairman, was appointed 
a — "4 | to report upon the subject. 
of Trustees, addressed the new Principal in | ; ; 


On the rgth of 
February last, the convention reassembled, 
and agreed unanimously, to ask the present 


: : , = | legislature to pass a law containing the fol- 
to his selection for the high office to which | es | 


lowing provisions : 

That whenever any five directors or controllers in 
any county of this Commonwealth shall request, in 
writing, the county superintendent of common schools 
to call a meeting of the directors and controllers of 


Under his | the several school districts of said county, for the 


purpose of considering the question of establishing 
one or more high schools within their county limits, 


| it shall be his duty to do so as soon thereafter as may 


be possible and at some convenient and accessible 
place within the county limits. 
And, whenever the directors and controllers of 


| the several school districts in any county, by vote of 
| not less than two-thirds of the number present, shall 


at a meeting thus convened, deem it necessary ,or 
expedient to establish one or more high schools 


| within their county limits, they shall elect from their 
| number a board of control for such schools, which 


shall consist of one member from each separate school 


| district, and which shall be entitled ‘* The Board of 


Control of County High Schools.” 

Said board of control shall, immediately after its 
first organization, divide the members thereof, by lot, 
into three classes, one of which shall retire from 
)ffice at the end of one year from the first day of 
the following July, one at the end of two years, and 
one at the end of three years from the same date. 
The directors and controllers of the school districts 
represented by the retiring members shall elect on or 
before the second Monday in June of each year, new 


| members for three years from the first day of the fol- 
| lowing July to fill the vacancies thus occasioned. In 


case of a vacancy by death, resignation or removal, 
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the directors or controllers of the districts whose 
representation is thus impaired, shall immediately 
thereafter proceed to elect a suitable person to fill 
said vacancy. 

This board of control shall be and hereby is em- 
powered to solicit and receive contributions in money 
and grants of land from private citizens, and from 
township, borough and State authorities, for the pur- 
pose of erecting and maintaining as many high schools 
as the wants of the county may require; and if the 
whole amount needed for such purposes cannot be 
obtained in this manner, then they shall collect such 
additional sum by taxation in the following manner 
to wit: They shall annually, and by vote of not less 
than a majority of their number, determine what ad- 
ditional amount will be required for the high school 
or schools in operation, or to be erected, during the 
ensuing school year, and transmit a detailed state- 
ment of the same to the several boards of directors 
of the county, who shall proceed to levy and collect 
the same in the same manner as they are now author- 
ized by law to doother taxes for school purposes, and 
pay the same over to the proper officers of the board 
of control. 

In general this board of control shall exercise the 
same powers and functions, and be subject to the 
same rules and restrictions for the benefit of the high 
school or schools under their charge for the whole 
county, as are exercised by the directors or controllers 
of each school district for the benefit of the schools 
under their charge. 

The convention also adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, reported by the same com- 
mittee : 

Resolved, That this convention of the school direc- 
tors of Delaware county, Penna., earnestly recom- 
mend the directors of the several school districts of 
this county to take immediate steps to establish, at as 
early a day as may be practicable, graded schools in 
their several districts. 





NORMAL SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


MEETING of delegates representing 
theseveral Normal School districts, was 

held at Harrisburg on the 6th of March, in 
the rooms of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools. The meeting was organized 
by the election of Rev. W. FE. Moore, of West 
Chester, as president, and Prof. Edward 
Brooks, of Millersville, as secretary. The 
following delegates were in attendance. 

Millersville —J. G. Peters, A. M. Frantz, Esq., S. 
T. Davis, M. D., and Prof. Edward Brooks. 

West Chester —Hon. W. Worthington, M. D., 
Hon. W. B. Waddell and Prof. E. H. Cook. 

Kutztown. —Rev. B. E. Kramlich, Hen. H. H. 
Schwartz and Rev. A. R. Horne, 

Shippensburg.—E. J. McCune, S. W. Wherry, G. 
R, Dykeman and Hon. A. G. Miller. 

Mansfield. —S. B. Elliott, Rev, M. D. Taylor and 
H. M. Spencer. 

Edinboro’.—E. W. Twitchell and J. R. Taylor. 

Bloomsburg.—Col. J. G. Frieze and J. A. Funston. 

California—Rev.C. L. Ehrenfeld and J. M. Mickey, 

On motion, Hon. Jas. P. Wickersham, 
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Superintendent of Common Schools, was 
invited to a seat in the convention. 

After a very full interchange of views 
relative to changes in the Normal School 
law, a commitee was appointed to prepare 
business for the evening session, and the 
meeting adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock. 

During the evening session there was an 
animated and protracted discussion of sev- 
eral proposed changes in the Normal School 
law, which resulted in the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That weapprove the policy of the State 
appropriating $15,000 for the establishment of each 
State Normal School, and also recommend an addi- 
tional appropriation of $5,000 annually to each school 
after it shall have been recognized and shall have 
gone into successful operation, provided that an 
equal amount has been or shall be raised and ex- 
pended by the authorities of the institution, and pro- 
vided further, that the total amount thus appropriated 
to each school shall not exceed $50,000. 

Resolved, That this convention recommends that 
the appropriation to the students of State Normal 
Schools, who are preparing for teachers, shall be ome 
dollar per week. 

On motion, a committee consisting of 
Dr. W. Worthington, J. G. Peters, J. M. 
Mickey, Rev. W. D. Taylor, J. 5. Taylor, 
A. G. Miller and Wm. Neal, was appointed 
to present these resolutions to the Legisla- 
ture. 

On motion, the following committee was 
appointed to prepare a general plan for the 
establishment and management of the normal 
schools of the State: Prof. Edw. Brooks, 
Rev. A. R. Horne, S. W. Wherry, Esq., R. 
T. Cornwell, Esq., Rey. C. L. Ehrenfeld, 
J. A. Funston, Esq., Hon. E. W. Twitchell 
and Hon. S. B. Elliott. 

The meeting then adjourned to convene 
at the call of the committee. 

Epwarp Brooks, Secrefary. 


BEAVER FALLS ScHOoLS.—The board of educa- 
tion of this prosperous town has just completed one 
of the finest Union school buildings in the State, at 
a total cost of over $30,000. The building is three 
stories, containing ten school departments, with a 
large lecture hall. Each room is furnished with the 
latest improved patent desks, wardrobes, water-tanks, 
gas fixtures, etc. Inthe belfry is an exceedingly fine- 
toned bell, which can be heard at a great distance—a 
gift, we believe, of the Harmony Society. The edifice 
is an ornament to the town and county, and reflects 
great credit upon the intelligence of the citizens of 
the place. The directors who have given their time 
and attention to its erection, merit the commendation 
of all friends of education for their zeal and energy in 
pushing forward the woik to a happy conclusion. 

On last ‘Monday the doors were thrown open for 
the reception of pupils. And such happy faces! 
With what pride they viewed their future educational 
home! Joy was depicted on the countenances of 
over four hundred boys and girls, as seats were as- 
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signed them in their respective cosy departments. 
The board was fortunate in securing the services of 
the following corps of teachers: Mr. Long, Misses 
Forbes, Foulke, Reed, Russell, Bryan and Moorhead. 
Supt. Fields was present and assisted in organizing 
the school, which has opened under the brightest 
prospects. The gentlemen who are at present mem- 
bers of the board of education are Messrs. Large, 
Reeves, Dawson, Cline, Hawkins and Liscomb. 
Beaver Radical. 
RELIGIOUS REVIVAL.—Quite an extensive revival 
of religion has been experienced in the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural College, in Centre county—the first in 
the history of theinstitution. This will be gratifying 
news to parents whose sons and daughters are at the 
college. We learn, also, that the number of students 
has more than doubled within the past ten months, 
and that there has been a great improvement in all 
the departments since the admission of ladies. Rev. 
James Calder, the president, is succeeding admirably 
in making the college popular.—/arrisburg Tele- 
graph. 


PER 
T. R. H. Jounson, of Washington, Pa., 
is the only colored teacher in the State to 
whom a permanent certificate has been 
granted. The date of his certificate is 
January 1st, 1872. Mr. Johnson has the 
reputation of being an excellent teacher. 


© —_ 


SONAL. 
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F. S. Burrowes, son of the late Dr. Bur- 
rowes, delivered the valedictory oration at 
the recent Commencement exercises of the 
Agricultural College. His subject was 
‘*Tmagination.’’ <A report says of the effort, 
‘He held his audience well, and the com- 
position showed that he was not destitute of 
that very desirable attribute of which he was 
treating. ‘The farewell to the Faculty was 
full of feeling and showed how pleasant had 
been their relations.’’ Mr. B. has recently 
been appointed assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at this institution. 


We hope the Rural Press is right and that 
our old friend receives the salary named; 
but we presume the amount is much over- 
stated. 





In THE List of lecturers and instructors 
at the institute of Somerset county, named 
in the February number of the JourNAL, 
_the name of Miss Rose A. McCleary, of 

Pittsburgh, should have been included. The 
note received from the county superintend- 
ent of the county, explaining his mistake in 
‘omitting her name, adds: ‘‘She won for 
| herself a good reputation as an elocutionist.”’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, )} 
HARRISBURG, April, 1872. f 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NAMES. RESIDENCE, 


NO. 
862) Mary E. Trout...... Strasburg, Lancaster co. 
863 Sallie E. Huey Boalsburg, Centre i 
864 Richard C. Weir....|Warrior’s Mark, Hunt’dn. 
865A. F. K. Krout....., Coplay, Lehigh county. 
866 Josiah F. Jacoby....| Locust Valley, Lehigh co. 
867| Rebecca Singley....|Catasauqua, - 

868 Edwin H. Breder...| ‘ 

869 Charlotte Bear...... 
870! Cecilia Wonderly...| 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The proceedings of the Legislature con- | 


taining the following extract came to hand 
just as we are going to press. 


ates the honor done him by this appointment 
by the Governor and its unanimous confir- 


There is time | 
only to say that its recipient fully appreci- | 


| mation by the Senate, and he is ready to 
| pledge himself anew to administer the im- 
| portant interests confided to his care to the 
| best of hisability, fairly, firmly and honestly. 
| « The Governor also sent in the following nomi- 
| nation: 

| EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, ) 

l HARRISBURG, March 22, 1872. f 
To the Senate of Pennsylvania: 

GENTLEMEN—I hereby nominate and appoint Prof. 
| James P. Wickersham, of the county of Lancaster, 
| Superintendent of Common Schools (subject to the 
' advice and consent of the Senate), for the term of 
| three years from the first Monday of June next. 

Jno. W. Geary. 

On motion of Mr. Anderson the rule was suspended 

| and the nomination confirmed by a unanimous vote.” 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


T is well understood that the triennial 
election of County Superintendents, will 
take place in the several counties on the first 
Tuesday in May next. It is not so generally 
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known that under the provisions of the Act 
of 1867 and its supplement, each city and 
borough in the commonwealth having seven 
thousand inhabitants or over can, on the 
same day, elect a superintendent of its own 
for three years, and thereafter be exempt 
from the control of the County Superinten- 
dent and from the payment of any part of 
his salary. 

We give below a list of the cities and bor- 
oughs, that will be entitled to elect a super- 
intendent under the act. We include a few 
whose population. according to the census of 
1870, was somewhat under seven thousand, 
but which, no doubt, has now reached that 
number: 


Allentown, 
Lock Haven, 
Meadville, 
Titusville, 
Carlisle, 


Allegheny, 
Birmingham, 

East Birmingham, 
Pittsburgh, 
Reading, 
Altoona, Harrisburg, 
Chester, Corry, 

Erie, | Lancaster; 
Lebanon, _ Pittston, 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, 
Williamsport, Norristown, 
Easton, Pottsville, 
York, Danville, 
Hyde Park, Carbondale. 


Of these the following have now superin- 
tendents acting under the law: Pittsburgh, 
Altoona, Allentown, Meadville, Titusville, 
Harrisburg, Chester, Erie, Scranton, Wil- 
liamsport, Easton, York, Wilkesbarre, Potts- 
ville, Hyde Park and Reading. Philadel- 
phia is not named, because that city is ex- 
empted from the operation of the law. If 
the law were extended to each school Section 
of that city, the friends of education would 
witness a degree of improvement in their 
schools now scarcely dreamed of. 

By not having superintendents of their 
own, Allegheny is now losing $1,356.96 
perannum; Birmingham, $167.31; East Bir- 
mingham, $229.35; Lock Haven, $210.21; 
Carlisle, $185.90; Lebanon, $185.24; Cor- 
ry, $161.59; Pittston, $157.63; Lancaster, 
$607.27; Norristown, $297.22; Carbondale, 
$185.13, and Danville, $222.09. Should 
the salaries of county superintendents be 
increased, as they most likely will be, the 
places named will lose proportionally more 
if they still neglect to elect superintendents. 
The subject is brought to their attention 
now, in order that the boards interested 
may take the matter into full consideration 
before the day fixed for the election. 
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It is proper to add that there is nothing in 
the law to prevent superintendents elected 
under it from teaching a part of the time if 
their boards of directors desire it. 


>. ——$_____ 
TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
THE ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


N substance, the following article was 
printed in the April number of the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL three years ago. Its ad- 
vice and suggestions are as appropriate now 
as then : 

Superintendents of schools are to be elected on 
Tuesday, the 7th of May next, in all the counties of 
the commonwealth, and in all cities and boroughs 
having seven thousand inhabitants that desire to do so. 
Scarcely any other election should so deeply enlist the 
interest of the people. We can afford bad govern- 
ment anywhere else better than in respect to our 
schools. Good schools make good citizens, and good 
citizens are necessary to the very existence of a State. 
Pennsylvania has 900,000 children in in her common 
schools and more than $9,500,000 are annually ex- 
pended for the purpose of instructing them. Whether 
these children shall be well instructed or otherwise, 
whether this vast sum of money shall be well or ill 
applied, will depend in good measure upon the offi- 
cers placed over the schools at the coming election. 
Let whole communities see to it that the best men 
shall be chosen. 

Unless the mode be changed by an Act of Legisla- 
ture before the time, county conventions of directors 
will be called to assemble at the respective county 
seats, by the county superintendents now in office. 
The best place for meeting is generally the Court 
House, City and borough conventions will be called 
by the proper board of directors or controllers in the 
manner prescribed by law at their usual place of 
meeting. The directors of cities and boroughs that 
elect superintendents of their own cannot take part 
in the county conventions. The law does not say at 
what hour the conventions shall assemble, and the 
local authorities calling the conventions must fix it to 
suit local circumstances. One o'clock, Pp, M., is gen- 
erally adopted asthe most suitable hour. It would 
be well for the directors of cities and boroughs enti- 
tled to elect a superintendent, but not now having 
one, to determine the question, whether they will 
elect such an offrcer at a preliminary meeting. 

The convention should organize by electing a 
president and secretary. Vice presidents and assist- 
ant secretaries may be elected if desired. County 
superintendents generally have in their possession 
full lists of the members of the different boards of 
directors in their respective counties, and when this 
is the case, a list with the districts properly desig- 
nated should be handed to the president of the con- 
vention. It should be read, in order that all errors 
may be corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. If the county superintendent cannot furnish 
a list of the directors, some one from each district 
represented should hand to the president the names 
of the directors in his district, from which the secre- 
taries should prepare a roll, and this, when called, 
will show who are present. In voting, the name of 








ae 
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each director must be distinctly called, and his vote 
recorded; that is, the vote must be taken by yeas 
and mays. It requires not only a majority of the 
directors voting, but of those present, to elect a super- 
intendent. 


Knowing who are members, the convention is pre- 


pared to fix the salary of the office of county superin- 
tendent for the coming term of three years. It will 
be found best in nearly every case to fix the salary 


before electing the officer. If several sums are | 
| The salaries of superintendents are now very un- 
| equal, and some change in the mode of fixing them 
| has been thought desirable. With regard to cities 


named, the vote should be first taken upon the high- 
est, but if a majority of directors do not vote for that 
sum, then the vote should be taken upon the next 
highest, and so on, until some sum receive a majority 
vote. This done, candidates for superintendent can 
be nominated and voted for, until some one receive 
a majority. Nothing further is then to be done, ex- 
cept for the president and secretary to make out and 
sign the certificate of election in the form appended 
to this article, and forward it to this department. 
Blanks for this purpose will be placed in the hands 
of the several county superintendents and the sec- 
retaries of school boards in all the county-towns. 

The following questions should receive careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the members of a conven- 
tion about to elect a superintendent of schools: 
What qualification should a superintendent of schools 
possess ? and, What salary should be paid him ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said that 
such a superintendent should possess certain physical 
qualifications. No one can properly discharge the 
duties of the office who is not in the enjoyment of 
general good health. Especially is this the case with 
county superintendents who have to visit schools in 
rural districts, and are consequently much exposed, 

Intellectual Qualifications.—As a test of intellectual 


qualifications, the law renders ary one ineligible to | 


the office of superintendent who does not possess one 
of the following documents: A diploma from a col- 
lege legally empowered to grant literary degrees ; 


a diploma or State certificate issued by the authorities | 


of a State Normal School; a professional or perma 
nent certificate, issued at least one year prior to the 
election ; a certificate of competency from the State 
Superintendent, or a commission as a county, city or 
borough superintendent. In addition to the intellect- 
ual qualifications usually indicated by the possession 
of documents like the above named, a superintendent 
of schools should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good 
speaker, a man of tact and of marked administrative 
ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no person 
shall be eligible to the office “ unless he has a sound, 
moral character.”” The very letter of the law should 
in this respect be adhered to, and will be, so far as 
the Department is concerned. Nor is it sufficient for 
a superintendent of schools to be guiltless of any 
sage “immorality.””’ He should bea positive worker 
or good; if possible, he should have all the moral 
qualities implied in the noble expression: “a Chris- 
tian gentleman.” 

Professional Qualifications.—It is provided in the 
law, that a person cannot hold the office of Superin- 
tendent of schools unless “he has had successful 
experience within three years of the time of his elec- 
tiou.” The spirit of this provision is, that a super- 
intendent must be a professional teacher—not a law- 
yer, doctor, minister or a member of some other pro- 
fession desiring to hold the office until a way opens 
to engage in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools belongs to 








the teachers, it has to do with teachers, and should 
always be filled by a teacher. If directors can find 
in a county a teacher devoted to his profession, who 
always attends institutes, who reads works on teach- 
ing, who advocates common schools, who, like Rich- 
ter, “ loves God and little children;’’ who, in short, 
is something of an enthusiast in his work—he, in all 
probability, is the man to make a superintendent, 
even though he has not been to college. 

The second question is a difficult one to answer. 


and boroughs, the plan now pursued is a very proper 
one, as they pay their superintendents out of their 
own funds; but with regard to the counties it leads 
to great irregularities. It is considered within the 


| power of the State Superintendent to change the 


mode of paying county superintendents’ salaries, and 
to pay the superintendent of each county in whole 
or in part out of the appropriation to that county, 
and in case the irregularities which now exist become 
much greater, that power will be exercised, 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal salaries. 
Their work, when well done, is both delicate and 
difficult. Good officers can hardly be paid too much, 
and we had better have none at all than poor ones, 

There is a bill relating to this subject now pending 
in the Legislature. It may or may not pass before 
the holding of the conventions. The salaries of 
county superintendents as fixed in this bill are based 
upon the number of schools and the number of square 
miles of territory there are in each county. This is 
the safest practical basis that could be found. Two 
dollars are allowed for each school and one dollar 
for each square mile of territory. The only excep- 
tion is that the smaller counties have been assigned 
salaries somewhat out of proportion to the larger 
ones; but this wlll be considered fair when it is re- 
membered that a superintendent in a small county 
must possess the same qualifications as are possessed 
by a superintendent in a larger one, and has an insti- 
tu-e to hold, reports to make and other daties to dis- 
charge which require the same amount of labor. 

For the information of directors the following 
table is inserted. It should be added that conven- 
tions have power given them by the bill to increase 
the salaries of the superintendents they elect above 
the sums named, if they decide to do it, out of the 
appropriations to their own counties, If passed, 
the effect of the bill will be to equalize the salaries 
of county superintendents without increasing the 
aggregate amount paid them.* 


FORM OF CERTIFICATE OF THE ELECTION OF A 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
To — —---, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Sir: ‘The undersigned, President and Secretary 
of the Convention of School Directors of 
—, convened, according to law, on ————, 
the day of , 18—, do hereby certify that 
— — —, whose address is ——_—, was 
elected, viva voce, by a majority of the whole num- 
ber of directors present, as superintendent 
until the first Monday in June, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five; and that the evidence of 
competency, to fulfil the duties of the office, presented 
to the convention by the said ——— » was 


*See table on next page. 
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such as is required by law; consisting of 


vention at the sum of 
dollars ($ 





voted for the said 


, whose address is 


votes; and 











) per annum ; 
number of directors present was 

















Dated at , this 
A. D. 1872. 
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INSTITUTES. 

Reports have been received from all the 
institutes that have been held except the 
one in Elk county, which met March 11th, 
at the county seat. The only institutes yet 
to be held during the present school year 
are the following: Allegheny, to meet at 
Pittsburgh, April ist; Pike, at Milford, 
April 15th; and the Altoona City Institute, 
the time for which has not been fixed. 





NOTES ON INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 

DAurHIN.—The annual meeting of the county 
convention was held at Middletown during the week 
commencing December 11th, 1871. Whole num- 
ber of actual members in attendance, 79; largest 
number of spectators present at one time about 350. 
Names of instructors and lecturers; James L. Harri- 
son, Chas, W. Deans, J. H. Strock, Geo. J. Luckey, 
Henry Houck, O, H. Miller and the State Superin- 
tendent. 

WASHINGTON.—Institute was held at the county- 
seat during Christmas week. Whole number of 
actual members, 240; largest number of spectators 
present at one time, 400. Names of instructors and 
lecturers: Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio; Dr. Franklin 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. Hays, Revs. Bittinger and David- 
son, Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld and Prof. C. L. Loos. 

AvDAMS.—The institute held at Gettysburg, during 
the week commencing January 15th, was very largely 
attended and was one of the most successful meetings 
yet held in the county. Whole number of actual 
members, 161, nearly every teacher being present ; 
largest number of spectators present at one time, 600. 
The following persons were present as lecturers or 
instructors: Prof. Mark Bailey, Rev. Dr. Morris, 
Dr. Franklin Taylor, Prof. Ferrier, Prof. Baugher, 
Prof. Tighlman, J. H. Wert, A. D. Rowe, Aaron 
Sheely and Mr. Kain. 

LUZERNE.—The county institute held two meet- 
ings this year, one at Waverly, commencing Decem- 
ber 19th, 1871, and the other at White Haven, com- 
mencing February 21st, 1872. Whole number of 
actual members, 214; largest number of spectators 
present at one time, 150. Names of instructors and 
lecturers: Profs. Verrill, Walker and Scheaffer, Drs. 
Hakes and Doyle, William Quigley, P. Martin, P. J. 
Higgins, O. A. Tiffany, W. A. Campbell, J. Cannon, 
Mrs. Bracken, Misses Preston, Woodbridge, Reese 
and Finch. , 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 
BuTLER.—A first-class school-house, well fur- 
nished, has been built in Portersville borough. 
Bucks.—The Hughesian institution, located at 
Buckingham, Bucks county, now in charge of Mr. 
A. B. Corliss, is assuming the character of a free 
high school for Buckingham township, It is now a 
graded school, and is kept open by the endowment 
of Amos Austin Hughes, who left, for the support of 
this school, $6,000, and a valuable farm of ninety- 
one acres, In the normal class several pupils are 
mae for teachers, and for the Millersville State 
ormal School. 


—_ 
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CuEsTER.—During the month of February local 
institutes were held at Cochransville and West Grove, 
each lasting one week, About 1,900 persons were in 
attendance, including nearly all the directors and 
teachers of the vicinity. 
at any one time, 550. Directors in the vicinity of 
these institutes say: “ The sentiment of the commu- 
nity has been changed; we here no more complaints 
about high taxes or objections to graded schools.” 
The lyceum in Highland appoints a committee each 
month to visit the schools of the township and report 
their condition, and the effect is good. The Farmers’ 
Club of West Brandywine is devoting considerable 
attention to education. Various questions are dis- 
cussed at their meetings, especially “‘ graded schools” 
and “local supervision.” 


The largest number present 
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cants numbered fourteen. Mr. Dodd, the candidate 
chosen, is an orphan, in his eighteenth year, and of 
more than ordinary talent. He is an untiring stu- 


dent, and his literary proficiency is the result of his 
own perseverence, that, too, amid adverse and em- 


| barrassing circumstances—an example of “ Where 


there is a will, there is a way.” 

MercER.—Vocal music has been introduced, and 
is now successfully taught in the schools of Mercer, 
Greenville and Sharon. The directors of Pyma- 


| tuning have supplied each school with a copy of 


LAWRENCE.—During the month of January three | 


local institutes were held, two in New Castle and 
one in Harlansburg. Sixty teachers, fifteen directors 
and about seven hundred citizens attended; largest 
attendance at one session, four hundred. ‘The inter- 
ést manifested at these meetings was gratifying to the 
friends of common schools. ‘The superintendent was 
assisted by Revs. B. M. Kerr, J. H. Peacock, Profs. 
W. H. Cooper, M. Gantz, and other active friends of 
education. 

Lebanon.—The plan of paying teachers accord- 
ing to the marks in the branches and the number re- 
ceived in practice of teaching during the term, has 
been adopted in South Annville and Cornwall, and 
is found to be the best yet proposed, 

LycominG,—lIn the districts which have only a 
four months’ term, the schools are quietly and suc 
cessfully approaching their terminations. 


large number of the most advanced schools will 
close with an inspection and other appropriate exer- 
cises. 
and a student of the Lycoming county normal school 
ever since its organization, has received the unani- 
mous recommendation of the committee appointed 
for admission to West Point. 


The class of appli- 





patrons of these schools. 
| institutes 


(Juite a | 


George A. Dodd, a teacher of Montoursville, | 


j 





Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

VENANGO.—The teachers of Rockland gave a lit- 
erary entertainment at Davis’ Hall, February 26th, 
at the close of their district institute and winter term 
of school. One of our most successful schools is 
the first primary of Oil City (south side), taught by 
Mr. Williams, on the Kindergarten plan. Writing 
apparatus suitable for such a school has been pur- 
chased by the board, and the school has bought an 
organ with the proceeds of an exhibition. 

WASHINGTON.—During February the superinten- 
dent spent 25 days in official duties. In performing 
these duties he traveled 314 miles, wrote 12 official 
letters, visited 30 schools, in each of which he deliv- 
ered an address to teacherand pupils. In these visits 
he was accompanied by 24 directors and not a few 
Educational meetings and 
were held at Hoge’s Summit, Burgetts- 
town, Alexander, Taylorstown, Florence, Venice and 
California. The meetings were largely attended by 
teachers, pupils, patrons and directors. The pro- 
ceedings of these meetings were fully reported in all 
the county papers, and in this way a deeper and 
livelier interest has been awakened on behalf of 
common education. Most of the country schools 
will close in March. ‘These as well asthe schools in 
the towns have generad/y been well taught during the 
winter term. At no period in the past have our 
schools been in a more prosperous condition. 
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THE Art oF TEACHING SCHOOL. A manual of sug 
gestions for the use of teachers and school author- 
ities, superintendents, controllers, directors, trustees 
and patrons of public schools and higher institutions 
of learning. By F. RK. Sypher, Author of History 
of Pennsylvania, Listory of New Fersey, American 
Popular Speaker, etc. f hiladelphia: F. M. Stod 
dart & Co. 1872. 

The first County Teachers’ Institute held in East- 


January, 1853. Among the teachers there assembled 
was‘a young man, slim, straight, pale, with an intel- 
lectual face and a rather self-satisfied air. He was 
always in his seat, remarkably attentive to the exer 
cises and ever ready to answer questions or to assist 
in the business of the institute. It was J. R. Sypher, 
then probably seventeen or eighteen years of age, and 
just commencing the work o! teaching. 





| later, as County Superintendent of Lancaster county, 


we examined him for the position of principal of the 
high school at Marietta. He passed an admirable 
examination, and taught an excellent school. Subse- 


| quently, he graduated at Union College, studied law, 


and spent several years on the editorial staff of the 
New York 77rtbune, acting as one of the army cor- 
respondents of that paper during the war. While 


L | thus engaged, he found time to write several volumes 
ern Pennsylvania met at Lancaster, in the month of | 


as above named. , 

Mr. Sypher has always been more of a teacher 
than anything else, Up to within a few years, he 
was seldom absent from the meetings of the State 


| Teachers’ Association, and he has always been inthe 


[wo years | 





habit of frequently writing articles for educational 
journals. We believe that he feels more at home 
with teachers than with any other class of persons, 
and we would not be at all surprised to see him re- 









—— 
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turn to his “ first love.”’ Perhaps, the writing of this 
work on the * Art of Teaching School,’’ is an indi- 
cation of it. 

But as to the book. Its contents are readily divis- 
ible into three parts. The first part, comprising the 
first two chapters on “ Education” and “ Discipline,” 
is mainly theoretical. The leading positions taken 
are sound; but we are far from endorsing the author’s 
criticism of public school education. 
that this kind of education “is almost universally 
impractical, the methods are disagreeable and illogi- 
cal, and the result, purchased at the price paid for 
intelligence, is popular ignorance. ‘Ten or fifteen 
years of school-life are given over to the study of 
illogical books, the solution of intricate problems 
found in school arithmetics, to the mastering of im- 
practical methods and bungling devices, to the mem- 
orizing of useless and meaningless rules in grammar, 
correcting false syntax and parsing, to learning the 
names of places noted for the number of shoes made 
there or the quantity of cheese produced annually. 
This, coupled with the ability to read indifferently 


and write illegibly, in many places is all that is | 


acquired by the majority of pupils in the public 
schools.”” We cannot but think that this as well as 
some other paragraphs throughout the book were 
written without due deliberation. 

The second part of the work treats of general 
school management, and young teachers will find in 
the several chapters on “ School Authorities,” ‘ Or- 
ganization” and “ Management,’ much that will 
profit them. 

‘The remaining chapters relate principally to 


methods of teaching the different branches of study 
and contain many practical suggestions of great value. 
Experienced teachers will question some of the 
methods proposed, but they are all calculated to 


awaken thought. We welcome the book to the lit- 
erature of the profession as we shall welcome its 
author back again to the teachers’ ranks. Ww. 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE: An Autobiographical story. 
By George Macdonald—Author of “ Annals of 
Quiet Neighborhood,” * Alec Forbes,” etc., with 14 
Jull page illustrations. 12 mo. Pp.: 498. Cloth.: 
Price $1.75. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 
Some years since we enjoyed the “ Annals of a 

Quiet Neighborhood,” and last summer on a pleas- 

ure trip down Lake Superior, read it again with so 

much interest that our travel companions of the 
story are somehow pleasantly associated with the 
lovely islands and gogeous sunsets of that grandest of 

lakes. It was, therefore, with anticipations of a 

rare treat in store that we took up Wiltred Cumber- 

mede one day at noon—at midnight turning the last 
of its fascinating pages. It is a story with a soul in 
it, that will have for many its lesson of Christian 
kindliness and broader charity. Wilfrid’s childhood 
is sketched with a master hand; his three teachers 
are types each of his class, the class to which the 
first belongs being rarest of all. The story attracted 
much attention during its serial publication in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly, and promises to be no less popular 
now that it has appeared in book form. + 


NEW AMERICAN SPELLER. Seventy-two pages. Phil- 

adelphia. £. H. Butler & Co, 1872. 

This Speller is published by the Messrs. Butler & 
Co. as an adjunct to the New American Readers. 
The selection of words is good, and the illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the book. It is neatly 
issued, durably bound and moderate in price. + 


Book Notices. 


It is not true | 
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A MANUAL OF USEFUL LITERATURE: A TJext-Book 
for Schools and Colleges. By Fohn S. Hart, LL. 
D., Professor of Rhetoric and the English Lan- 
guage in the College of New Fersey, 12mo. Pp. 
636. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro, 1872. 
This work, which is confined exclusively to English, 

not American, literature, is a very satisfactory “ dic- 

tionary of authors,’—ranging from the time of 

Chaucer to the poets and prose writers of to-day— 

with a brief but clear account of themselves and their 

writings. The table of contents—containing the 
names of authors—occupies of itself nearly sixteen 
closely-printed pages. The book is useful not only 
as a text book for advanced classes, but its chief value 
would seem that of a book of reference. ‘The teach- 
er who would know something of those writers whose 
names he frequently encounters in his reading, will 
find this such a book of reference as will be both 
useful and satisfactory. We have been greatly sur- 
prised at its scope and fullness, having already found 
occasion to consult its pages for sketches of certain 
authors of whom more definite information was 

desired. + 

THE CAMBRIDGE CouRSE IN Puysics.—By Wm, F. 
Rolfe and Foseph A, Gillet. Ln Three Volumes: 
1. Chemistry, $2.00. Pp.: 432. Ll. Natural 
Philosophy, $2.00. Lp.: 405. Ll. Astronomy, 
$2.00. L.: 383. Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co, 

THE HANDBOOK SERIES.—Sy the Same Authors. In 
Three Volumes: 1. Handbook of Chemistry, $1.25. 
Pp.: 209. Ll, Handbook of Natural Philosophy, 
$1.25. £p.. 328. J///. Handbook of Astronomy, 
$1.62. /£.. 244. Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co, 
from Edward Burke, 530 Market Street, Phila. 
This extended and thorough course in chemistry, 

natural philosophy and astronomy, has already been 

noticed at greater length than usual in these columns 

—but yet less fully than its merits would warrant. 

The attention of our readers is again called to the 

series. ‘The larger books of the Cambridge Course 

are such as the teachers in schools of higher grade 
will find satisfactory, in being up with the present 
state of these sciences and exhaustive in so far as this 
seems desirable in a text-book. ‘Thehandbooks are 
not abridgments of the larger works, but wholly 
different in arrangement of matter and treatment of 
topics, and adapted to a short course extending 
through a single term of school. ‘They have the 

strongest endorsement of practical educators. + 
PockeT DicTionARy.—We have received from 

the publishers, 138 and 140 Grand street, a copy of 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. It is neatly printed, 

and bound in morocco, with gilt edges, and contains 

200 pictorial illustrations, which give a much clearer 

idea of the meanfng of many words than could be 

conveyed by the usual definition. ‘The little volume, 
while being no larger than an ordinary pocket-book, 
embraces in its vocabulary a careful seclection of 
over 18,000 of the most important words of the lan- 
guage, with definitions sufficiently clear, though 
necessarily brief, to meet the ordinary wants of any 
one requiring its use. Prefixed to the work are 
tables of money, wéight and measure, abbreviations, 
words and phrases from foreign languages, rules for 
spelling, explanations, etc. It is in fact a most val- 
uable little book, and is doubly worth the dollar it 
costs. The publishers, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 

Co., 138 and 140 Grand street, New York, will for- 

ward it by mail on receipt of One Dollar, or it can 

be bought at almost any book store. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE number of works now printed for the blind in 
raised letters, is quite large. It will be remembered 
that Dickens, in his last visit to this country, gave the 
money for such an edition of his * Old Curiosity 
Shop,” and several! similar donations have been re- 
ceived, the printing office of the Massachusetts Blind 
Asylum having made most of the books. The entire 
Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, several of Shakespeare’s plays, Pope’s Essays, 
Milton’s Poetical Works, Childe Harold, Dickens’ 
touching story of little Nell (as above mentioned), 
the Constitution of Man, Pierce’s Geometry, Paley’s 
Philosophy, Tytler’s History, Hebrew Melodies, and 
several collections of psalms and hymns; twenty or 
more other religious books and elementary text-books, 
in various studies, are included in the list. 


A LEsson IN GEOGRAPHY.—In a late report of the 
Secretary of the St. Louis Newsboys’ Home is the 
following: During one of their lessons in geogra- 
phy, each lad in his turn was required to give the 
name of three European countries until all had been 
named. ‘The first boy responded by saying England, 
Ireland and Scotland; the second followed with 
France, Prussia and Russia; the next boy’s geogra- 
phical knowledge was evidently limited, for he gave 
in all seriousness “ Carondelet, Kirkwood and Chi- 
cago,” although with a half doubtful air. ‘ No, no,” 
said the class-master of the evening, “‘ name three of 
the countries in Europe.” The boy looked at the 
floor and then at the ceiling in a state of perplexity. 
A boy behind now quietly whispers “ Hungary, say 
Hungary.” ‘No, you’re hungry. Hungry ain’t no 
country.” Yes, it is, you numskull; say Hunyary.”’ 
With this gentle prompting Hungary was. said. 
“Yes; now another.’ Prompter behind whispered 
“ Turkey.” ‘Go on with yer; turkey ain’t no coun- 
try.” “Yes, it is, thick-head; say Turkey.” Turkey 
was said very doubtfully. ‘ Yes, that’s right; Hun- 
gary and Turkey, that’s two; now another, I want 
you to name three.”’ Boy gave an appealing side- 
look, full of confidence, to his prompter, who whis- 
pered “Goose; say Goose.’ ‘ Goose,” shouted the 
student of geography, as if he’d known it all his life 
to be the name of a country in Europe. Roars of 
laughter from all parts greeted this answer, much to 
the confusion of the student, who finally created a 
diversion by attempting to make geographical re- 
searches with his fist about the polar regions of his 
prompter. In the midst of confusion the class was 
therefore brought to a close; but “ Hungary, Turkey 
and Goose” will be long remembered by many 
present. 

Gen. EDWARD BRADDOCK, who died in Pennsy]l- 
vania on the 13th day of July, 1775, was buried 
about nine miles from Uniontown. Sometime since 
two citizens of Pittsburgh planted about his grave two 
English elms, two Scotch larches, two Norway 
spruces and a weeping willow. The tree from 
which the twig of the weeping willow was cut came 
from the grave of Napoleon at St. Helena. The one 
forest tree, which formerly marked the grave of 
Braddock, recently fell, by reason of decay. 

RussIa appears to be, after all, the country for wo- 
men. The early legends made her the principle of 
evil, which is a step beyond the Bible representation. 





She was accordingly treated as an inferior member of 
society. But Peter the Great discovered her worth, 
raised her to a co-ordinate position with man, and 


| within a century after his death four women have 


been autocrats of all the Russias. Recently it has 
been ordered by the Government that women who 
own property in land can vote. 


“ QuGH.”’—Foreigners sometimes have difficulty in 
learning the English language, and complain of the 
general looseness which allows so many different 
pronunciations of the same combination of letters, 
imagine the confusion of an intelligent Dutchman, 
reading the following little story for the first time. 
«One rough day in winter, a poor hog which had a 
bad cough stepped through a hole in the floor of his 
pen and skinned its hough, while going for a piece 
of soft dough which had lodged in the rough. He 


| finally got one end of the doughty piece of dough in 





his mouth and pulled; it was very tough and 
stretched a good deal, allowing him to wiggle out 
through the fence and down tothe suburb of the bor- 
ough, where there is a deep slough. ‘The slender 
thread of tough dough, thus drawn out at length, 
caught on the bough ot a tall tree and snapped, caus- 
ing the hog to fall back on his haunches and plough 
a deep furrow inthe slough. It was enough. ‘Tne 
effort caused him to cough, and he took cold in ,his 
hough, and died in the slough, away irom his trough, 
while the wind moaned in the bough which had lost 
him his dough.” 


THE Irish, rightly or wrongly, get credit for almost 
all the bulls that go the round oi the papers. It was 
an Irishman who wanted to find a place where there 
was no death, that he might go and end his days 
there. It was an Irish editor that exclaimed, when 
speaking of the wrongs of Ireland: “ Her cup of 
misery has been for ayes overflowing, and is not yet 
full!’ It was an Irish newspaper that said of 
Robespierre that “he left no childsen behind him 
except a brother, who was killed at the same time.”’ 
It was an Irish coroner who, when asked how he 
accounted for an extraordinary mortality in Limer- 
ick, replied sadly: ‘I cannot tell. ‘There are people 
dying this year that never died before.” 1t was an 
Irish handbill that announced with boundless liber- 
ality, in reference toa great political demonstration in 
the rotunda, that “ladies, without distinction of sex, 
would be welcome.” 

A YOUNG lady in one of the Normal schools of 
the United States, gave the following answer to the 
question : 

** How do we know the earth is round ? ”’— 

“They know that the earth turns round, and if it 
turns round, it must be round so as not to make any 
confusion with anything in its reach; if it was 
square it could not turn-round so easy, because it 
could not balance the corners very good; as it does 
not go as swift as some bodies the corners would be 
catching into things, while having it round they do 
not.” Hew the spirit of the illustrious Galileo 
mu,t tremble for his worldly honors. 


A new cable, four thousand miles in length, is 
manufactured in London, for the European and 
South American Telegraph Company. 
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Should the primary education bill pass the French 
Assembly, the new Republic will enter upon the ex- 
periment of making the electoral suffrage depend in 
@ measure upon education. It provides that no one 
shall be registered upon the electoral lists. unless he 
presents a certificate of study or writes his applica- 
tion to be so registered in the presence of the the 
Mayor and two Municipal Councillors. 

A new and simple means for preventing frauds in 
voting has been devised. A book of printed forms 
is provided, each being numbered, and a space being 
left for the name and address of the voter. A coupon 


correspondingly numbered is attached, and this is | 


given to the voter when he registers, fo be presented 
when he casts his vote. 


If any man possessed every qualificatiou for success 
in life, it is probable he would remain quite station- 
ary. The consciousness of his powers would tempt 
him to omit opportunities Those who do succeed, 
ordinarily owe their success to some disadvantage 
under which they labor. It is the struggle against 
difficulty that brings faculties into play. 

The Postmaster-General has issued a circular re- 
questing the public to subscribe the name of.the county 
as well as the post-office and State upon their letters. 
Many post-offices have names that are easily mistaken 
for others during the rapid process of assorting. The 
request applies more especially to letters addressed to 
unimportant places. 

The Congressional Apportionment has passed both 
houses of Congress. It increases the number of 
representatives 40, which will make a total of 283 
members. The increase will be distributed mostly 
among the Southern and Northwestern States. 


Massachusetts has four State normal schools. The 
male principals of these schools each receive a salary 
of $3,000, and the female principal at Framingham 
receives $2,500. We learn that another normal 
school is soon to be established at Worcester. 


The Boston School Committee has refused to pro- 
hibit corporal punishment in the schools of that city. 
The best teachers are said to testify that it is not 
often necessary, and the right to inflict it is seldom 
abused. 


In Russia, people who are picked up on the high- 
ways in a state of intoxication are condemned, what- 
ever may be their social station, to sweep the streets 
for one day, and it is not rare in St. Petersburg to 
see well-dressed individuals thus employed. 

There is a story of a shrewd agent who tried vainly 
to buy the great naturalist for a winter’s lectures. 
“ Why, sir, you will make more money than by ten 
years of this work,” he reasoned. “ But I have not 
the time to make money,” said Agassiz. 


The Swedes in Georgia, it is reported, are not sat- 
isfied with their new home, not being able to endure 
the climate of that region. They complain that there 
is too much sun and too little ice. The planters are 
talking of sending to Italy for their laborers. 

A Boston woman refuses to permit her husband to 
go on a fishing excursion, “ because he was very apt to 
get drowned when he went upon the water; and, 
moreover, he didn’t know how to swim any more than 


A California lecturer recently made a point in 
illustrating the power of heat, by saying that the iron 
track of the Central Pacific Kailroad is 1000 feet 
shorter on Christmas than on the 4th of July. 
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The words which Walter Scott puts into the mouth 
of Jennie Deans in her memorable address to the 
Queen, are as true as they are beautiful: “When the 
hour of trouble comes—and seldom may it visit your 
ladyship—and when the hour of death comes to high 
and low—lang and late may it be yours, O my 
leddy !—it is na what we have done for oursels, but 
what we have done for others that we think on most 
pleasantly.” 

According to an anecdote in Harper, Carlyle’s 
views of the origin of the human species are ina 
nutshell. His opinion being asked. he replied: 
“For myself, I am disposed to take the words of the 
| Psalmist, ‘Man was made a /¢t/e lower than the 

angels,’ ”’ 
| The Northern Pacific Railroad Company is organ- 
| izing a system of forest tree nurseries, from which it 
is proposed to plant large tracts of prairie land, and 
to furuish settlers with young trees at slight cost. 

Few people who have had limbs amputated forget 
their phantom members. Most men retain so vivid 
a sense of the existence of a Jimb that it is more ob- 
trusive than is that of the truly living fellow member. 


In Constantinople there are some fifty Greek mer- 
chants who are the richest in the city, and whose 
combined fortunes are put down at nearly $100,000,- 
ooo. ‘The principal trade of the Turkish metropolis 
is entirely in their hands, and has been for several 
years. 

The blossom cannot tell what becomes of its odor, 
and no man can tell what becomes of his influence 
and example, that roll away from him, and go beyond 
his ken on their perilous mission, 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend; 


But words once spoken, can never be recalled. 
—Roscommon. 


The Czar uses a different gauge for his railways 
from that of any neighboring country. He does not 
intend to have Bismarck send Prussian locomotives 
to St. Petersburg as he did to Paris. 

In England, they have scientific lectures for work- 
ingmen at a penny each; and printed reports of the 
lectures, revised by the authors, are sold at the same 
price. 

The University of Michigan proposes to admit 
students who can show a diploma from a first-class 
preparatory school, without requiring them to go 
through an examination. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal says: ‘Up with 
the school-house and down with the Ku-klux, is the 
word; and if it be spoken in time, and with proper 
spirit and and emphasis, it will prove a word of en- 
chantment.”’ 

Mrs. Colt, of Hartford, is about to build a school 
for the children of the working people in the Colt’s 
Arms Factory, at a cost of $60,000. 

The capitalists of Turkey have gone earnestly to 
work extending their railway system. 

The English revisers of the New Testament have 
reached the second chapter of Luke. The work may 
be completed within seven years. 

Of 60,000 Scandinavians in Minnesota, 30,000 are 
Norwegians, 20,000 Swedes, and 10,000 Danes. 
Nearly all are Lutherans. 

The foreign trade of Russia has more than doubled 
during the past decade. 

Candidates for commissions in the British army 
will now be compelled to pass a rigorous examination. 


Silver coin is a legal tender in England for only 











forty shillings. 
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WuHen American educators visited Europe, some 
forty years ago, for the purpose of studying school 
systems, they found that instruction in vocal music 
was almost universal in the schools of Germany, and 
some other continental countries. Prior to that time 
— class instruction in singing was comparative- 
y unknown in this country. It now has its recog- 
nized place in the list of studies in the public schools 
of almost every city in the land. The time approaches 
when instruction in the elements of vocal music will 
become very general in ourschools. Already school 
officers are asking candidates for positions as teachers, 
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Can you give instruction in singing? and other quali- 
fications being equal, those who can teach children to 
sing are preferred to those who cannot.— 7ilinghast. 


Ir is told of Daniel Webster that he cultivated the 
eye in reading to such an extent that he would look 
through a whole printed page while reading aloud 
one-half of it, and then pronounce the other half 
with the book shut. This habit of looking ahead is 
quite as necessary in reading music, and should be 
| cultivated from the beginning. It is best acquired 
| by reading from printed music, exercises and songs 

which are familiar.—Z. W. Mason. 
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HAT WE SOW, 


From ‘‘ The Normal Diadem.” 











. Yor pleasure or pain, for weal or for woe, ’Tis the law of our be-ing we 
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law of our boing we reap what we sow, ’Tis the law of our be-ing we reap what we sow. 
-o- -@- 
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3. 
Some are proud of their mansions of brick and of lime, 
Of their gardens, with flowers from sunniest clime, 
But the beautiful graces that blossom within, 
Grow shrivelled, and die, in the Upas of Sin. 
Cuozvs.—For pleasure, ete. 


= 2. 


4. 
We reap what we sow—O wonderful truth! 
A truth hard to learn in the days of our youth; 
But it shines out at last, as the “ hand on the wall,” 
For the world has its “ debit” and “credit ” for all. 
Cuorvus.—For pleasure, ete. 
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